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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 
The bond of fellowship in this church 


shall be a common purpose to do the 
wil of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 


which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledgment 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con. 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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THE RELIGION OF WASHINGTON 


Though it is impossible definitely to 
determine Washington’s religious posi- 
tion, there can be no doubt but that 
he was in full sympathy with the appli- 
cation of reason and common sense to 
religion, William W. Sweet, University 
of Chicago religious historian, said in a 
recent address. 

Speaking at the fifty-ninth annual 
meeting of the American Historical 
Association in Chicago, Professor Sweet 
asserted that all sorts of conflicting 
claims had been made in regard to 
George Washington’s religion. 

“The freethinkers have claimed him,” 
he said, “but he has been often classed 
as a deist—this claim being based on the 
fact. that in his writings he most fre- 
quently spoke of the Supreme Being in 
deistic rather than in Biblical terms. 

“Washington did not kneel in prayer 
or take the sacrament when he attended 
the church services, nor did he ask for a 
clergyman to attend him on his death- 
bed. 

“On the other hand, it has been 
pointed out that he manifested high 
religious motives in his national leader- 
ship. He attended church regularly and 
was a vestryman, 

“In his Farewell Address and in his 
numerous addresses to religious bodies 
he always spoke respectfully of religion 
it to continue as a vital 
force in the life of the new nation, ex- 
pressing conviction that religion and 
morality were essential pillars of civil 
society.” 


JEWETT-SMITH 
Miss Martha Louise Smith, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. Richard Smith of 


Newton, Mass., was married at St. 
Mark’s Church, Brookline, Mass., on 


January 7 to Lieut. George William 


Jewett, U.S.N.R., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William C. Jewett of Bellows Falls, Vt. 
The ceremony was performed by Dr. 
William Leslie and Dr. Charles Allen. 
Miss Antoinette Garrett of Bellows 
Falls was maid of honor and Lieut. 
Edward Barmakian, U.S.N.R., of Water- 
town, Mass., was best man. 

Mrs. Jewett is a graduate of Boston 
University, where she was a member 
of Alpha Phi Sorority. She was formerly 
supervisor of music in Bellows Falls and 
more recently supervisor of music at 
the Bancroft School, Worcester, Mass. 

Lieut. Jewett is a member of the 
Universalist church of Bellows Falls 
and has attended meetings at Ferry 
Beach. He graduated from Northeast- 
ern University and did graduate work 
at Harvard University and M.LT. on 
his entry into the Navy. He recently 
returned from sea duty as radar officer 
for a squadron of destroyers in the 
Aleutians and the Central and South 
Pacific, having taken part in the inva- 
sion of Tatawa and the Philippines 
and in the fitst bombardment of Japan. 


AN INVITATION 


The United Liberal Church (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian) of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., welcomes visitors from 
the North. If unable to attend 
church, a postal card will bring a 
friendly caller. 
Louise A. KreLer 
232 Fifth Avenue North 


For the Committee 


MINISTER WANTED 


Mrs. Basil S. Warren, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, 33 Congress Street, 
Weymouth, Mass., wrote an interesting 
advertisement for a new minister to 
succeed Rev. Mason McGinness. The 
advertisement held up the manifest 
advantages of life in Weymouth and 
the opportunity for work presented to 
a live minister. She says: “We have a 
brand-new church building, active 
church organizations, and a community 
which has been rapidly expanding. With 
a constituency of 125 families our recent 
every-member canvass raised a total of 
$2,400 in pledges, and our church fair 
netted over $400.” 

We are sorry not to run this advertise- 
ment as drafted, but obviously it is 
impossible for us to help all churches 
in this way—Tue Eprror. 


ALL SOULS’ BURNS 
A MORTGAGE 


All Souls’ Universalist Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., burned a $30,000 mortgage 
January 16 at a ceremony in which 
Frank L. Bryant, president of the board 
of trustees, Robert E. Polk, a trustee, 
and Dr. Cornelius Greenway, the pastor, 
took part. 

The ceremony was part of the prepa- 
ration being made fog the observance of: 
the 100th anniversary of the church, in 
April. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining, state superin- 
tendent, took part. 


WHO’S WHO 


STANLEY MANNING is minister of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church in Milton, Mass., 
and a well-known writer of children’s 
stories. 


Rowtanp Gray-SmitH is minister of 
the New North Church, Hingham, Mass., 
and professor of philosophy at Emer- 
son College, Boston. 


Hersert E. Benton is minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 


CuHartes G. GireLius is minister of 
the Christian Reformed Church, Barne- 
veld, N. Y. 
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MAGNANIMITY 


YA AGNANIMITY according to the dictionaries 
means largeness of view, nobility of attitude, 
loftiness of spirit. The magnanimous move on a plane 
far above what is low, petty and mean. They disdain 
injustice and revenge. 

Two Latin words give us magnanimity: Magnus 
which means great and animus which means mind. 

In the realm of religion we find the most mag- 
nanimous, those whom we call big. Religion makes 
one big. Never did our race produce a more mag- 
nanimous man than Christ. “If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him,” he said. And he prayed for those who tor- 
tured him. 

The organized agencies of religion have to watch 
themselves lest they lose the spirit of magnanimity. 
The very necessities of organization compel attention 
to detail, call for qualities of prudence, force organ- 
izations and their leaders to think of organizations. 
So there is need of repeated insistence upon the larger 
view. For we have to confess the truth—churches are 
not always large and generous in their attitude toward 
the community, or toward other churches, or at times 
toward their minister. 

If those who profess to be religious fail in mag- 
nanimity, the whole world suffers. There come great 
crises in human affairs, when magnanimity is found 
‘to be not only morally best but strategically wise. It 
is the only thing that will work. 

Magnanimity does not have in it any suggestion 
of softness or weakness. In the Second Inaugural 
one of the most magnanimous men who ever lived 
added, the great words “with firmness in the right as 
God ‘gives us to see the right” to the immortal words 
“with malice toward none, with charity for all.” 

Magnanimity by the nations who win the present 
war will not be a sign of weakness but a sign of 
strength. And magnanimity or largeness and nobility 
of attitude can walk hand in hand with measures taken 
to prevent such a war ever coming again. 


THE GLOOM OF THE SAINTS 


HEN gloom strikes the sanguine and hopeful, it 
goes in deep. Gloomy Universalists blaze a 
somber trail from zenith to nadir and back again. 
They deny believing that God is dead and that the 
devil is in control, but they act as if they held such 


views. 
Bartenders, gamblers and racetrack people do not 
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stay down when they get a bad blow. They pick 
themselves up and start over. Lest our illustration 
create the impression that we are urging young people 
to be bartenders, gamblers and horse- and dog-racers, 
we state specifically that we prefer to have them 
munisters of the gospel or church-school workers. But 
the pertinacity, courage and resourcefulness of many 
of the children of darkness put to shame some of the 
children of light. 

Of course we are going to lose the peace if all the 
church people settle back and wring their hands the 
moment it looks as if some of the knotty international 
problems are going to take time to work out and 
perhaps might be settled in a less ideal way than we 


want. 


The moral and religious forces of the United States 
must be gingered up and conditioned to reverses. The 
U.S. Army feels the blow when it discovers that several 
thousand of its men in the European theater are 
absent without leave, some of them organized in 
criminal gangs and many of them engaged in colossal 
robberies of army supplies. But the Army does not 


‘give up and declare that it is goimg to take fully a 


thousand years to defeat the Nazis. 

People who believe in international co-operation 
and world order, if they only knew it, have more to 
cheer them today than has been the case in any 
previous period of history. More people believe in 
peace, want peace and are working for peace. Govern- 
ments are acting officially to organize for peace. The 
chance of getting a world organization is bright. 


MISS BRUNER TAKES A CHURCH 


EV. EDNA P. BRUNER has been called to the 
pastorate of the Universalist church in Canton, 
New York, and has accepted. She will begin work 
April 1. She succeeds Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 
Miss Bruner was the much beloved minister of the 
Universalist church in Waterloo, Iowa, before she be- 
came general field worker of the Universalist Church of 
America. It was a wrench for her to give up the work 
of a pastor, and it will be a wrench for her to give up 
her position at. Universalist Headquarters. But the 
change in each case had back of it deep conviction. We 
have few people more able and more conscientious. 
Miss Bruner has done an important work through- 
out the length and breadth of the church. Her practical 
experience, her resourcefulness, her never-say-die spirit, 
have enabled her to put heart into churches and to fit 
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them to do better work. Now with this rich experience 
north, south, east and west she goes to a church in 
a college town where young men and women are pre- 
paring for the ministry. She does not have to have a 
chair on the faculty of the Theological School to enable 
her to touch young lives for good, she is bound to do 
just that because she is Rev. Edna Bruner with faith in 
God and man and tireless devotion to her work. 
Cynics often have declared that you can make a 
field worker out of a pastor but that you can’t make a 
pastor out of a field worker. We have only to look 
about us to see the shallowness of the generalization. 
Former superintendents and field workers go back into 
the ranks of pastors and achieve success. The question 
is not what they have been but what they are. Where 
they fail it is not because they once were missionaries 
or superintendents, but because they do not care or do 
not know how. Canton is getting a minister who cares 
and who knows how. We congratulate the church. 


RUSSIAN LEADERSHIP 


ECENTLY the Christian Science Monitor pub- 
& lished an account of the eight men who are leading 
the eight mighty Russian armies that are sweeping 
through Germany. They come mainly from peasant 
stock. One is a Jew, one a Pole, one an Armenian, one 
a Serb and four Russian in a more technical sense. 
These are the Russian marshals under Marshal Stalin. 
Had there been race prejudice in Russia some of these 
men could not have served. Had there been snobbery 
none of them could have qualified. But Russia seems 
to operate on the principle that “a man’s a man for 
at liadee 
The resourcefulness of these Russian generals, and 
their ability to toss the textbooks out of the window 
and do what the occasion ‘calls for, will give us new 
textbooks on war and, what is more important, a more 
decisive victory. 


BEAUTY FOR ASHES 


OBERT and ELSIE BARBER have written the 

Lenten booklet for 1945 and have given us one 
of our best. The great messages of Isaiah, “of redemp- 
tion through suffering, of strength through faith, of 
beauty from ashes,” furnished the underlying theme 
of the manual. 

We are living in a period when there are many 
ashes. The affirmation of these authors is that we 
may draw out of the lesson of the ashes inspiration to 
build a better world. “Can we not find in the ashes 
of today the symbol of the great purge, the last atone- 
ment and the beginning of beauty on earth made fair 
according to the Lord?” 

There is a deeper religious note in this little manual 
issued by our own Publishing House than we find some- 
times in such works. And the same truth strikes us 
as we look at the work of Gaius Glenn Atkins in the 
Fellowship of Prayer, issued by the Federal Council, 
or the work of Charles G. Girelius, author of the 
Unitarian Lenten Manual entitled The Eapendable 
Iife. Dr. Atkins takes as his theme De Profundis. 
“Out of the depths, O Lord, do we cry unto thee.” 
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Mr. Girelius tells us that the heroic sacrifice of the 
expendables in war must be matched by the rest of us. 
On the cover of the beautiful Unitarian manual he set 
these lines: 

My life is a vibrant flame 

That shines while it may, 

And my body is a candle 

Meant to be consumed. 


All these authors have a feeling for words, knowl- 
edge in the field of religion and noble purpose. Their 
work ought to stay with us when Lent has gone. 


IN OUR TRUE ELEMENT 


SWAN is the embodiment of grace and beauty as 

it floats majestically on the bosom of a lake, but 

let it come out of its true element and promenade a bit 

along the bank and the grace and beauty disappear. 
So with a duck or a goose. 

The downy woodpecker in winter often comes to the 
window sill for suet. On the tree trunk its motions are 
swift, sure and decisive. On the window sill, out of its 
true habitat, it moves like a cripple. 

So with great specialists who leave the field in which 
they are masters and become oracular on subjects that 
they know nothing about. They move like the swan 
on the land or the downy on the window sill. 

The truth was never better expressed than in some 
“Lines to a Buzzard” (author unknown) that came to 
us in the mail: 


I never knew how fair a thing 

Was freedom till I saw you swing 
Ragged, exultant, black and high 
Against a hollow, windy sky— 

You that with such horrid gait 
Lumbers and flops with red, raw pate. 
I never knew how beauty grew 

From ugliness until you flew 

With soaring, somber, steady beat 

Of wings rough-edged to grip the fleet 
Far-coming horses of the sky, 

To ride, to ride them gloriously. 

Oh, Brother Buzzard, you whose sin 
On earth is to be shackled in 

To harrow, teach me how to go 

Like you to beauty, sure and slow, 
Like you to slip such carrion ties, 
And lift and lift to high, clean skies 
Where wind and sun and silence ride 
Like you, O Buzzard, glorified. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“In our separate denominational work we get near- 
sighted,” said a great Methodist. “We need to lift our 
eyes to see the total picture of the world’s need.” 


Nearly a third of the people of the United States 
are not connected with any church. As Dr. Earl R. 
Brown put it, “America presents one of the greatest 
mission fields in the world.” 


Dr. H. Paul Douglas told the Home Missions 
Council at Atlantic City recently that between one 
third and two thirds of all churches have remained 
stationary or declined during recent decades. 
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The Churches Speak for Permanent Peace 


Stanley Manning | 


“As the Christian church faces its duties and the dangers 
of this hour, it must undergird its own life and the life of its 
people with prayer, through which is made available to men 
the infinite resources of God. Without him we can do noth- 
eng. With him we can advance toward his kingdom of 
righteousness and brotherhood.’ 


ITH these words the National Study Conference 

on the Churches and a Just and Durable Peace 
concluded its findings, and in this spirit it carried on 
its work in Cleveland, during four days and nights of 
intensive study and momentous decision. It brought 
together about 450 representatives from most of the 
denominations in the United States and Canada, and 
from state and city councils of churches. It was a 
widely representative group of Protestant Christian 
leaders, lay and clerical, by no means limited to the 
groups within the Federal Council. There were dele- 
gates present from the Southern Baptist and Presby- 
terian Churches, for whom the Federal Council is too 
liberal, and from our church and the Unitarian, who 
are too liberal for some members of the Council. 

The Universalist delegation included Dr. George C. 
Baner and Dean Albert I. Spanton of Akron, Ohio; 
Rey. Tracy M. Pullman of Detroit; Rev. William 
‘Schneider of North Olmsted, Ohio; Mrs. George A. 
Peabody, Mrs. Albert Homans, and Mrs. Edwin L. 
- Arnold, all of Cleveland; and Dr. Stanley Manning, 
chairman of the Commission on World Peace. Rey. 
Joseph W. Beach was also present as a representative 
of the Worcester Council of Churches. Dr. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon was kept at home by illness. 

The conference was interesting from two quite 
different points of view: from that of its actual work, 
the decisions reached and the pronouncements made; 
and from that of mechanics—the machinery devised to 
secure general participation in the discussions and to 
make the message as truly representative as possible. 


Mechanics of the Conference 


,Fot the latter purpose, the conference was divided 
arbitrarily into three sections, each of which included 
defegates from all parts of the country and from each 
- of the denominational groups. Study commissions had 
prepared in advance of the conference three memo- 
randa dealing with “The Program of the Churches for 
World Order,” “The Churches and the Current Inter- 
national Situation,” and “What Shall the Churches Do 

Now?” These memoranda, and other material, some 
from the Government and some from the Federal 
Council’s Department of International Justice and 
Good Will, were in the hands of all the delegates one 
or two weeks before the conference opened, so that we 
went to Cleveland stimulated and informed, and able 
to enter into the discussions without loss of time. Each 
section of the conference discussed the entire subject 
matter, and each had a small findings committee for 
~ each of the three memoranda. Then the three findings 
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committees on memoranda I met to pool the results 
of the three separate discussions, sending their report 
to a general findings committee, on which each of the 
section committees was represented. The same pro- 
cedure was followed with each of the three memoranda, 
and then the findings, as edited by the General Find- 
ings Committee, was presented at plenary sessions, 
discussed, amended, and finally adopted. 


Differences of Opinion 


On only two points was there wide difference of 
opinion where the minority vote was large. One was 
on he Dumbarton Oaks proposals, and on this ques- 
tion there were two minorities. One comprised the 
group who desired a practically unqualified approval 
of the proposals as they stand. At the other extreme 
were the so-called perfectionists, who did not want any 
approval because the proposals fall so far short of 
Christian ideals. But a large majority voted that it 
would be far better to take these steps in the direction 
of international co-operation now, at the same time 
stressing the ideals and moving toward their realization 
within the organization as rapidly as. agreements could 
be reached. 

The other difference was on the matter of the 
enactment now of peacetime military conscription. 
This was favored by a minority, but the large majority 
voted to urge postponement until after the war, many 
of the delegates fearing that a change in the traditional 
American policy now would appear to other nations as 
a confession of lack of faith in the possibility of perma- 
nent peace; and without faith and trust it is impossible 
for nations or individuals to be friends. 

Several matters of domestic policy which have a 
bearing upon the problems of peace led to some differ- 
ences of opinion, but in most cases a statement was 
reached which was satisfactory to almost all the 
delegates. It was a remarkable fact that on matters 
of racial discrimination and its evils there was practical 
unanimity, even delegates from the Far South voting 
against segregation in education, worship, and federal- 
housing projects. The Christian conscience is leading 
the way toward peace and good will here at home, 
which is a necessary step to any leadership in inter- 
national peace and good will. 


Findings of the Conference 


The findings of the conference, like the preliminary 
memoranda, were divided into three parts, the first 
dealing with Christian faith and world order; the 
second with Christian standards and current inter- 
national developments; and the third with a program 
for action. 

(These findings are now being edited and published, 
and will be sent to each active minister in our fellow- 
ship at an early date. Additional copies will be avail- 
able for use in study and discussion groups.) 


~ 
~ 


It was noteworthy that the findings began with a 
statement of faith and ended with a confession that 
we were “standin’ in the need of prayer.” The latter 
was written by a Universalist delegate, and the former 
might well have been. Adopted under the auspices of 
the Federal Council, as its faith, it would be welcomed 
and adopted by a General Assembly of the Universalist 
Church of America. 


“Our confidence is in God, the establisher of the 
order within which men and nations work, and in the 
forces of the spirit which God employs. We believe in 
the might of truth as against falsehood, and in the 
power of right to command the conscience and to 
overcome oppression and wrong. We believe in the 
power of good will as greater than selfishness and 
force; in the value of mutual trust as against distrust 
and suspicion; and in the might of faith as against 
cynicism, doubt and despair. God’s grace, made 
manifest in Christ, rescues men from despair, has 
power to remake them when they turn to him for 
healing and forgiveness, and redeems all their life. 
We see this power even now at work in the world in 
lives made new, in sins forgiven and conquered, in 
hopes rekindled.” 

This faith was also applied to economic problems, 
and it was remarkable that there was so great a 
unanimity of opinion here, a striking difference from 
the similar conference held three years ago. The 
church has made notable advances in its thinking in 
this field in the last three years. This is true not simply 
of the clergy alone. Lawyers, judges and businessmen 
participated largely in this discussion, and were far 
from being the most conservative members to speak. 


“It must now be demonstrated that human freedom 
is compatible with economic security. A new challenge 
is offered to the people of America to establish along 
with political democracy an opportunity to earn an 
income sufficient for the basic needs of food, clothing, 
shelter, health, recreational and cultural pursuits, which 
will assure to every individual of whatever race an 
equal and unsegregated opportunity for worship, pro- 
ductive employment, a decent home, protection in time 
of unemployment, sickness or other need, and full 
political and civil rights. . . . All elements in the 
economic system, consumer, employee, management, 
capital and government, should move from the strife 
and restrictions of our present situation to a full and 
free co-operation with the objective of greatly in- 
creased production and distribution to meet the 
expanded human needs in this and other countries. 
We recognize the need of experiment with different 
systems of ownership and control, private, co-operative 
and public.” 


Dumbarton Oaks 


But was the important word in the conference’s 
approval of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for an 
international organization. As finally amended the 
conference said: “We recommend that the churches 
support the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as an im- 
portant step in the direction of world co-operation, but 
because we do not approve them in their entirety we 
urge the following measures for their improvement: 
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“1, A provision for the development and codifica- 
tion of international law. 

“9 No nation should sit as judge on its own case 
under such law. 

“g The provision for amending the proposals 
should be liberalized. 

“4 There should be a commission to supervise the 
progress of dependent areas toward autonomy. 

“5 There should be another Commission on 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. 

“6, A provision for ultimate universal membership. 

“7 A provision for limitation of armaments. 

“g Provision for the protection of small nations 
from possible subjection to the arbitrary power of the 
great. 

“9, A preamble reaffirming the purposes of justice 
and human welfare set forth in the Atlantic Charter.” 

This section of the findings also called upon our 
government “not merely to talk about its ideals. 
It must get down into the arena and fearlessly and 
skillfully battle for them.” It must do this continu- 
ously, and must be judged by its competence in this 
direction. 

Germany and Japan 


“We have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done, and have done those things which we 
ought not to have done,” was the spirit in which the 
conference addressed itself to the problem of the 
treatment to be accorded Germany and Japan. To 
remove the power and the will to make war on the part 
of aggressive elements in both of these nations is essen- 
tial, but the necessary punishment must be remedial 
and not vindictive. The German churches have been 
centers of resistance to tyranny and injustice, and may 
help in reconciliation, re-education and reconstruction 
“in the only way that gives any promise of success— 
voluntarily from within.” In the case of Japan there 
must be recognition of her basic economic problems 
which will be aggravated by the loss of her overseas 
possessions. To leave either Germany or Japan with 
those basic problems unsolved would leave a festering ™ 
sore in the world body which would be bound to infect 
us all. Racial discrimination against any of the people 
of Asia or Africa will make world order impossible. 

The conference further recognized that the entire 
system of imperialism is on the way out everywhere, 
and not only in the case of Germany and Japan. 
Dependent people must be helped toward self-govern- 
ment as rapidly as is practicable—a general principle 
that applies to Korea, India, the Congo, Java, Puerto 
Rico, and all other dependent areas in the world. 


A Program for Action 


The conference rejoiced in the growing world- 
mindedness of the church, and the increasing co-opera- 
tion among its various branches throughout the world, 
especially in the mission field. At the same time there 
was recognition of the seriousness of divisive influences 
within the church, intolerance of differences, the growth 
of small sects, and the conservative reaction within 
some of the larger churches threatening division. The 
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churches must find the way, the conference said, to do 
what they are asking the nations to do—to co-operate 
in spite of their differences. Denominational sover- 
eignty, like national sovereignty, must pass. 

The present task of the church is twofold. It must 
make its influence felt in government circles, to secure 
enactment into law of the measures which make for 
peace and good will. The Government is not un- 
mindful of the church and what it asks. The State 
_Department sent to the conference Edmund Wilson, 
ambassador-designate to Turkey, as an observer and 
consultant. Within the first twenty-four hours there 
were five telephone calls from the State Department to 
leaders of the conference to learn what it was doing. 
Church people must let their representatives in 
“Congress and in other branches of the Government 
know their desires, both on general principles and on 
specific questions. 

The other task of the church is that of education— 
of itself, its own people, and others. It must help its 
youth to prepare themselves for leadership in the 
church and in the exercise of Christian citizenship, 
giving to them increased representation in all agencies 
of the church, local and denominational. It must 
educate its own people and others so that Christian 
ideals shall be influential in forming public opinion on 
all matters covered by the conference, and it must 
counteract hatred and prejudice in all their forms, 
specifically combating anti-Semitism, securing the 
repeal of the Oriental Exclusion Act, upholding the 
rights of Japanese-Americans, and wiping out dis- 
criminations against all minority groups. 


Worship 


The conference opened and closed with a service of 
worship) in the Old Stone Church on the Square. At the 
opening session on Tuesday, January 16, at noon, 
John Foster Dulles made a moving plea that the 
churches insist upon the translation of idealistic pro- 
nouncements by government leaders—such as the 
Atlantic Charter—into concrete action looking to the 
maintenance of peace. At the closing session on 
Friday afternoon, there was prayer of thanksgiving, 
prayer of supplication, and the affirmation of faith and 
purpose with which the Oxford Conference closed in 
1937:, “The church can be of good cheer. It hears its 
Vord saying, ‘I have overcome the world.” On that 
ngte the delegates went to their homes to make the 
conference findings a reality in the life of America and 


of the world. 


SABBATH SCHOOL MEETING 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union will meet 
with the Unitarian Sunday School Union at the Uni- 
versalist church in Chelsea, Mass., February 21. 

Supper will be served at 6:30 p. m., reservations for 
which must be made not later than Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 17, with Mrs. Barker (MYStic 3172-W). 

There will be a worship service at 7:30, and at 
%:45 an address on “Our Faiths: The Newer Emphases” 
by Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent of 
the Universalist Church of America. 
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Three Much 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is a story for very little children. 

The youngest relative I have is four years old. She 
lives in England and her name in Philippa, but every- 
body calls her Pippa. Pippa is a very nice child; she 
hardly ever cries or makes a fuss. She can count up 
to fifty and knows all the letters. Sometimes she gets 
a little muddled in counting after twenty, and says 21, 
22. 29. 40. But often she does it quite well. Pippa 
loves to do things—to run a long way, to rush down- 
stairs, to go very fast in a car; indeed, in nearly every- 
thing Pippa wants perhaps just a little too much. 

Pippa also loves sponge cake. 

A few months ago there was sponge cake for Pippa’s 
supper. She ate one piece, and then said, “May I have 
another piece?” Pippa’s mother said, “Well, yes, just 
one piece more.” So she ate the next piece and then 
said, “I want some more sponge cake.” Mother said: 
“No, Pippa. No more.’ Pippa said: “Yes, some more. 
Just one little piece.’ Mother said: “No, Pippa. No 
more. You've already had too much.” Pippa said, 
“IT know I’ve had two much, but now I want three 
much.” 

Her mother laughed, and to show Pippa why she 
could not have any more cake she told the story of 
Yen. 

Yen was a little Pekinese dog which belonged to my 
brother and me when we were small. Yen was adorable. 
He had large sad eyes, a funny little nose, and he used 
to snuffle in the queerest way. We loved him. 

Sometimes we gave Yen a little saucer of cream. 
He loved it; he would lap it up, his little pink tongue 
curling round. And always he would finish it and then 
sit up and beg for more; and we would say: “No, Yen. 
No more.” And then Yen would come a little closer 
and beg again, and every once in a while we would 
think him so adorable that we would give him just a 
little more, and the little more was always too much, 
for it made Yen too fat. 

But one day a frightful thing happened. Upon the 
table there was set a great deal of cream in a bowl. 
Yen was in the room, and, although he had never done 
such a thing in his life before, he leapt up on the table 
and lapped up every drop. He was just putting his 


pink tongue round the last little drop when we came 


in and caught him. “Oh, Yen! Naughty Yen!” we cried. 
And Yen lay down and rolled his eyes in a most 
shamed way. We said nothing more. We were very 
shocked. 

In a short time Yen got up. He looked dreadfully 
miserable. He whined a little. He went out, down 
the hall and into the garden. In the garden Yen was 
very ill. Yen had had three much. 

And—do you know?—ever afterwards Yen would 
never touch even a spot of cream. He could not bear 
to look at cream again. 

This was the story Pippa’s mother told her. And 
because Pippa is really clever, she knew that whether 
it is cream or sponge cake, or toys or temper, or any- 
thing at all—too much is just greedy, but three much 
spoils everything. 
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Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 
XIlI— The Retreat at the Wayside Inn 


Johannes 


VERYBODY agrees that this is the hardest winter 
we have had in years, but the winter weather 
was perfect on that Sunday afternoon, January 21, 
when we started for the annual retreat at the Wayside 
JInn. The sun was shining in full glory, the icicles were 
dripping on the south side of buildings in Boston and 
now and then crashing to the pavement, and the usual 
wait for the bus at the corner of Dartmouth and New- 
bury Streets was not the bitter experience it has been 
so often in years past. Out in the country, the winter 
sunshine fell on glittering fields of snow all the more 
vivid because of dark background of pine. 

The weather became colder before we left the Inn 
on Wednesday, and there were two light falls of snow, 
but there was brilliant sunshine every day until 
Wednesday. That Wednesday night in Boston was 
marked by as savage a blizzard for two or three hours 
as I have experienced in years. 

The old Albany Post Road that one takes to the 
Inn is familiar to the fraters. Since 1903 they have 
been traveling it. The organization called the Fraters 
of the Wayside Inn does not go back to stagecoach 
days, but it does go back to travel by railroad to reach 
the Inn and to all throwing the baggage into a pung 
at the Wayside Inn Station and walking down through 
the woods. It goes back to years when Tomlinson, 
Albion, Hall, McCollester, Sykes, Fischer, Hammett, 
Adams, Conklin, Bisbee and others now gone were the 
animating spirits of the gathering. What rivalry there 
was as to who should get there first after Sunday- 
morning church service. Tomlinson and Hammett 
coming from Worcester often were the first to arrive. 
But Hammett had to be at the First Church, Worces- 
ter, when the service ended, for Tomlinson would wait 
for nobody and nothing. In later years Perkins 
preached for Rose in his old pulpit at Lynn on the 
Sunday that the retreat opened and then they drove 
out together. Now that is ended, but on that Sunday 
there is always a memorial service for Dr. Perkins at 
Lynn. 

The retreat as it is today, and as it is likely to be 
for the next ten or twenty years, is different. The 
old guard is gone. Etz, a comparatively young man 
who as scribe is our only constitution and bylaws, is 
the senior frater. He joined in 1913. Men like the 
two Leinings, Kapp, Lalone, Rose and Hoyt scintillate 
in the discussions. Manning and Scott, guests this 
year for the first time, were pulled into the debates 
and nobody had to apologize for them. And lucky 
is the group that has Clarence Skinner in it, as we 
had this year, to sum up. 

Frater Etz, as they call him at the Inn, read a 
paper at the opening session on “Roots of Our Faith 
in Hebrew Culture.” It was inspired in part by a new 
book by Professor Wolfe of Tufts College entitled 
Meet Amos and Hosea. 
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Dr. Etz read from galley proofs of the book (which 
does not come out until March) illuminating accounts 
of Amos and of some of the other prophets. The 
discussion, unusually able, showed us that the conflict 
between church builders and religious prophets is 
nothing new—that there is need of the builder, for he 
makes a channel through which the insights of the 
prophet can reach the people, and there is a fundamen- 
tal need of prophets if religion is not to become sterile. 

We had touch in advance of another book by 
Dean Skinner. The chapter that he read, “The 
Symbolic Interpretation of Worship,” led to an earnest 
discussion as to whether it is better to be strict in the 
matter of using words and forms that do not express 
Universalist thought or to take advantage of the 
mighty power that lies in time-honored phrases and 
use them as symbols. The one thing that the fraters 
agreed on was that they intended to buy and read 
the new book, and that its publication ought not to 
be delayed. 

There was a delightful evening by the fire when 
Frater Lalone spoke on Vachel Lindsay and read his 
poems and when Harmon Gehr played on the violin. 

Two other sessions that were up to the best tradi- 
tion of the retreat were those of Tuesday where Frater 
Cummins and Frater Fred Leining were the speakers. 
Dr. Cummins spoke on “Liberal Religion in the 
Development of American Culture,” and Dr. Leining 
on “Preaching in the War and Postwar Worlds.” 

It is folly to say that the war has not made divisions 
in the ranks of Christians of every name. Those 
divisions were in evidence in the debate on Leining’s 
paper. But the tradition of brotherhood seen in the 
very name that the men have adopted and the 
underlying humor, also a tradition of these meetings, * 
bridged many a dark chasm. There was humor and 
there was a gentle rebuke in the words of the prior, 
Dr. Lobdell, to the writer after this rather stormy 
session, “If you still have any use for us will you give 
the blessing at the table tonight?” 

That same night the tension of programs was 
thrown off in the old ballroom of the Inn. Gehr and 
Miss Fisher, one of the hostesses, gave a concert, and 
Fred Leining, Hoyt and Rose put on a skit. Perhaps 
it is more accurate to say that Leining put something 
on to Rose and Hoyt put it back on to Leining. Leining 
presented Rose with an elaborate regalia that was hung 
about Rose’s neck to commemorate the fact that after 
years of effort, so it was alleged, Rose had sueceeded 
in getting an article accepted by the Empire State 
Universalist of which Leining is the editor. There were 
large letters on the regalia—H M I—standing for “He 
made it.” But Hoyt in the sonorous Latin of which 
he is such a master read a second citation for Rose 
protesting against the first and showing how “malo- 
dorous” it was to have one’s name in such a paper. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The communion service in the old kitchen on 
Wednesday morning led by the prior put the sense of 
brotherhood to the forefront once more. 

There were delightful readings by Frater Rice at 
the breakfast table every morning and an uplifting 
service of worship led by Frater Reamon at 10:30 
_ every night. There were “quiet hours,” to which the 
fraters at least bowed courteously, and there were 
midnight sessions in the firelight so interesting that 
-ohly the strongest willed could withdraw before they 
broke up. 

All meetings, like the communion, were held in the 
old kitchen, the oldest part of the Inn, now 259 years 
old. It is a long, low room with a huge fireplace on 
ame side, oak beams and rafters for the ceiling and 
pine paneling for walls. All the woodwork has a dark 
mahogany color from age. The furnishings are of the 
long ago and fit the room. 

On one side of the fireplace is a high-backed settle, 
where three men sit. Two or three usually are on the 
_ other side of the fire, and the others are about a long 
~ refectory table. On the north side of the room the 
men can reach out their hands and touch the ancient 
sideboard with its priceless pewter. Back of the men 
on the west side of the table is the big spinning 
wheel and the clock reel for the yarn. Forty turns 
made a click, ten clicks made a skein. 

At the table now and then one sees a man pick 
up one of the wooden dishes, or perhaps lift the big 
- bowl gouged by hand out of a great piece of knotted 

‘hickory. And usually this bowl is piled high with 
apples. From the beams hang colonial lanterns and 
ears of corn. On the walls are curiously wrought 
kitchen utensils of wood or of iron, a soup ladle with 
handle go turned that it can be hooked to the side of 
the pot, toasters so made that a flip of the hand turns 
the bread about, little Phoebe lamps or Betty lamps 
made when oil and wicks first came into use—and 
many other gadgets and appliances. As one looks at 
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all these things or lets his eye rest on the two ovens 
in the brickwork of the fireplace, or on the beautiful 
apparatus for turning the spit that Mr. Ford repaired 
with his own hands, he realizes that all the helps for 
living are not the creation of an age when one needs 
but push a button to secure magic results. 

The fraters do not debate about spits or Phoebe 
lamps, but the debates are wiser and kinder because 
of the message that the old kitchen continually is 
driving home. How can one take a narrow or bigoted 
or sectarian attitude in the old kitchen of the Wayside 
Inn? A mighty past seems to be continually speaking, 
a limitless future seems to be beckoning. One gets 
courage from the unending march of the generations. 
One gets humility from a knowledge of the contribution 
each has made. 

It is interesting to see how the retreat of the fraters 
keeps its personality in spite of swift changes in mem- 
bership. In my opinion there are two facts to account 
for this: (1) All members are ministers of the Univer- 
salist Church and (2) the old Wayside Inn itself 
exercises a marked influence on the people who gather 
there. It dates from 1686, and possibly earlier. Its 
traditions have been kept alive. Its architecture, its 
surroundings, its beds, its board, its firelight and its 
antique furnishings are unique. The association with 
Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn throws over it 
the immortality of literature. And the hostesses always 
perform their exacting duties with intelligence and 
charm. People like to go back to the Inn. Owned and 
operated by Henry Ford, one of the great creators of 
the machine age, the Inn with its reminders of the past 
lifts the burden of the machine age when it presses 
down too heavily upon us. 

Thought of the Young Sicilian who leaned on the 
bridge to watch the speckled trout go by, or of 
Daniel Treadwell who went to the Inn year after 
year to spend his vacation, or of Parsons the poet and 

(Continued on page 83) 


The Inn as it is today 


‘i February 17; 1945 
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From Romanism to Moral Individuality 
Review of William L. Sullivan’s Autobiography 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


INE years ago the Unitarian church at German- 

town, Pennsylvania, lost its minister, William Lau- 
rence Sullivan. In December his autobiography ap- 
peared, Under Orders (Richard R. Smith, New York. 
200 pp. $2.50). Apart from his brilliant competence, 
the most interesting thing about him was that he was 
reared a Roman Catholic, became a member of a 
preaching and teaching fraternity, the Paulists, was or- 
dained as a priest, and then, when he was thirty-six 
or thirty-seven, withdrew from the Roman Church, and 
three years later became a Unitarian minister. 

Born in 1872, he was approaching his sixty-third 
anniversary when he died in 1935. His death inter- 
rupted his story. His record of biographical incidents 
goes little beyond his withdrawal from the Roman 
Catholic Church. But what he had time to tell prob- 
ably fulfills his main purpose. He begins: “This is 
not the kind of autobiography that consists in a suc- 
cession of incidents.” His main purpose was to con- 
fess his faith, and the editors have reprinted, as the 
last chapter of this book, an article devoted to that, 
published originally in 1933. 

Yet we cannot but regret losing his reflections upon 
his life among the Unitarians. What we have in that 
direction is contained in three references found on 
pages 26, 30 and 143-144. (It is a pity there is no index.) 
These references are certainly provocative. One of them 
deals with “a party which calls itself humanist.” 
Their statements are “quite insane.” Another of them 
records that “the church journal of the Unitarians, 
besmirching the noblest tradition of that liberal body, 
joined in the coarse and dangerous cry” against Alfred 
E. Smith’s qualification, as a Romanist, for the presi- 
dency. The remaining one is even more provocative. 
Among the Unitarians, he tells us, he “knew once more 
the forever repeated story of how far every spiritual 
idealization is from its institutional realization.” Hence 
it remained for him to “contrive for his spirit such sanc- 
tuary as his light permitted and as this mortal scene 
of our precarious peace allows.” These words, lonely 
almost to the point of desolation, come from the pen 
of the man who, according to Mr. Daskam’s preface, 
was the Unitarian fellowship’s “most honored and 
eloquent preacher.” What would he have made of the 
phantasmagoria of that fellowship’s life in these days? 

Dr: Sullivan’s autobiography may be characterized 
by the caption, “From Romanism to Moral Individ- 
uality.” Under Orders is the well-chosen title, for 
there are “orders” which a priest takes and there are 
orders under which every moral personality lives and 
moves and has its being. When his priest’s orders 
seemed to conflict with the orders of his moral nature, 
he was forced to the decision that “cut his life in two.” 

His book contains much material of more than 


biographical interest. Though introduced because of 
their impact upon his growing conscience, such sub- 
jects as the council of 1870, the education of priests, 
and the present-day attitude to scholarship are all of 
general interest. 

We are grateful for the inside story of the council 
of 1870 when the dogma of papal infallibility was de- 
creed. Previous to that time Roman Catholics had 
denied papal infallibility, and even dismissed it as a 
Protestant falsehood. This new dogma made the pope 
himself, acting if he wants to without the previous 
assent of a general council, incapable of error. And it 
was retroactive. Decreeing the dogma made the acts 
of all the popes throughout history, including the Dark 
Ages, equally inerrant. This new article of faith was 
so monstrous that we might have suspected that there 
was an unseemly story of the way in which the pope 
contrived to have it agreed upon by the council as a 
whole over the heads of its more scholarly members. 
From the calling of the council when the bishops who 
were to attend were kept in the dark as to the subject 
to be discussed, through the trickery practiced in 
manipulating the discussions, to the night before the 
vote was taken when eighty-eight conscience-stricken 
bishops left Rome—all this is reading quite interesting 
to those who want to know how a doctrine which is 
supposed to be God’s eternal truth, and whose ac- 
ceptance is necessary to salvation, first came to be 
adopted (pp. 67-70; chapter 7). 

As I read I noted down some pages upon which 
references to the education of men for the priesthood 
occurred (pp. 41, 51-53, 59, 63, 105, 107). Sullivan 


went through the public schools of Quincy, Massachu-~, | 


setts, through Boston College, St. John’s Seminary in 
Brighton, and the Catholic University of Washington. 
The average education for the priesthood is as we 
feared. About the last thing the student is expected to 
do is to think for himself. Learning by rote is substi- 
tuted for the free play of the mind. The hush-hush 
policy adopted by some professors towards newer 
knowledge is a sickening fact. And once the average 
priest is absorbed in the parochial round, he loses both 
the inclination and the leisure to think things through, 
or, In any true sense, to think at all. What prompted 
Sullivan’s zeal for knowledge was his desire to contend 
for the faith against all comers, including those edu- 
cated in the modern manner. This made him one of 
the exceptions. 

During this century there has been an increasing 
hardening of the arteries of scholarship throughout the 
Roman Catholic Church. The ejection of many of 
her most devout and learned sons because they wished 
to light up the face of the church with the torch of 
modern scholarship is a well-known story, and Sullivan 
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adds his chapter. “Heroes of Disillusionment” is 
his title for those “cast-off children of the church.” 
It is odd, and not a little sad, to think of men who know 
much, and who feel deeply, at the mercy of the ignorant 
and shallow. Sullivan was one of a group who worked 
for a new bimonthly, the New York Review. Cardinal 
Farley was proud of it. But “the poor cardinal had not 
the least idea what these discussions in criticism were 
all about; and once in a while he dropped an inept 
remark concerning them which his faculty transmitted 
tous with irreverent delight.” But the cardinal got 
wise in the way a cardinal does. He counseled its 
suspension. “And so another corpse was added to the 
growing graveyard of Catholic publications.” 

When Sullivan reached his crisis it was, as intimated, 
agpxoral one. Quite frequently he ran into fellow priests 
who held lightly, or not at all, to the most crucial of 
the church’s teachings. They could enjoy among them- 
selves a laugh at the absurd dogmas and medieval 
superstitions they had themselves outgrown. Yet they 
went on teaching the dogmas and encouraging the 
superstitions as if no question of sacred honor was 
involved, the best of them faithful, as it were, to an 
ideal Catholicism that did not exist while repudiating 
the actual Catholicism that did. 

Such a course was impossible to a man of Sullivan’s 
conscience. His name was Irish, his parents had 
emigrated from County Cork, but the psychological 
processes of the Ivish he had given up trying to compre- 
hend (p. 107). They could blast every dogma of the 
church and then say they would live and die in the 
faith of their Irish grandmothers. But Sullivan was 
aman of conscience. His favorite adjective is “moral.” 
“The essence of my difficulty was not academic nor 
emotional, but moral” (p. 116). Those readers who 
do not fave this sort of conscience will not understand 
his difficulty. And those who do, may wish that 
Sullivan’s struggle to make himself an honest man had 
baen lightened with a bit of Irish gaiety. 

Two things especially seem to have touched his 
soul with horror, the Inquisition and the implications 
of the formula used in baptizing children. 

About the Inquisition we all know something. We 
were inclined to forget those fiendish refinements of tor- 
ture with which popes filled the blackest pages of 
human history, until, in our own day, the Gestapo 
brought them to remembrance. Upon the conscience 
of the young priest who wanted to flash before the 
world a shield so white that the purest mortal eyes 
would be dazzled, the horrors of the Inquisition, still 
unrepented of, still condoned by a Newman and Von 
Huegel, became an intolerable burden. ; 

Equally horrible to him, but in a different way, 
was the baptismal formula. It is well known that, 
for a thousand years after Augustine said so, unbap- 
tized babies, in popular belief, went to eternal torment, 
and that this belief still underlies the Roman rite of 
baptism. It is not so well known that in performing 
the rite “the clergyman directly addresses in the second 
person: the Devil who inhabits the body of the infant at 
the font” (p. 142; cf. 112, 156). To us that sounds 
funny, but to the priest who has to use the formula 
and who attends to what he is saying, it is no joke. 
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One Sunday afternoon a friend of Sullivan’s was look- 
ing haggard. He explained: “I have been driving devils 
out of babies for the last hour and it has made 
me sick.” This friend is described as “one of the priests 
who are unhappy in their calling, but of too noble a 
nature to jest at their situation.” 

Sullivan’s conflict, set forth in his majestic prose, is 
in the highest degree dramatic. Had the Roman Catho- 
lic Church been all bad, renouncing it would have been 
no struggle. But within its walls he had been brought 
face to face with “a Reality awful as well as beautiful, 
austere as well as benignant, commanding as well as 
appealing, but always utterly actual.” Under its tute- 
lage he had learned that a man was meant to have 
convictions, that no “free mind principle,” as the phrase 
now goes, could ever take the place of a positive articu- 
lation of convictions. He had also been given an en- 
during sense of the transcendent. For these precious 
values, he cherished an enduring gratitude to the 
church of his youth. 

But as he became mature, there was fought out 
within him the same battle that we find being fought 
out within society as a whole today. What is the pivotal 
point of moral choice? Do the pressures of society 
decide what is right and wrong, or is the individual 
conscience supreme? In society as a whole we may 
find a place for both institutional authority and indi- 


_ vidualistic criticism. But within the church, institu- 


tional authority was absolute, leaving no room for 
moral individuality. Sullivan compares his valley of 
decision with the Gethsemane experience of Christ 
(p. 37). In one important respect it seems to have 
been very similar. Against ancient priesthood and 
treasured tradition, sanctified authority and_ holy 
temple, all alone he followed the light. 


CRUISING IN SUNSHINE AND 
SHADOW 
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his friends who gathered in the Inn parlor, enrich life 
for all who go to the Inn today. 

The spirit of the men who later became the 
characters in Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn was 
not unlike the spirit of the fraters who gather there 
a hundred years later. For it was over eighty years 
ago that Longfellow wrote of the theologian in the 
Tales: 


Skilful alike with tongue and pen, 
He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The ee Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as in the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. 
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The Social Action Commission of the 
Universalist Church of America 


II— International Relations Section— 


Principles and Procedure 


Herbert E. Benton 


E believe there are certain basic principles that 
must be accepted and implemented, otherwise a 
just and lasting peace will be impossible. 

The United Nations must stay united to wage peace 
as wholeheartedly as now they wage war. To the 
great powers must be added all other nations, large 
and small, including ultimately the enemy nations. 

Although a workable world organization must carry 
the provision for the use of police force, yet we must 
recognize that without the moral imperative of the 
will to peace, physical force will be ineffective. In this 
moral will there is no place for isolationism, selfish 
nationalism, intolerance, hatred. Unless any projected 
world order is based on and motivated by this moral 
will no economic or social order is secure. 


There must be universal recognition that there is | 


but one human race, to which belong all peoples, 
irrespective of creed, color, or degree of develop- 
ment. The corollary to this is that there are no racially 
“superior peoples.” Certain nations excel in specific 
fields; some are very backward, but these also are 
endowed with capabilities of high achievement. 
Therefore all peoples should be afforded equal oppor- 
tunities for advancement—adequate provision for 
health, child welfare, economic security, intellectual 
and esthetic culture, religious achievement. 

The world is now one neighborhood; contacts are 
so close and unavoidable that no nation through its 
own efforts alone can hope to maintain its political 
integrity or preserve its economic and social security. 
The sine qua non is a shared economy, giving ex- 
pression to the rule—all for each and each for all. 


Note: Secretary Stettinius affirms that in a few years the 
rocket bomb will be so developed that it may be projected 
across any ocean and may be dropped with accuracy upon 
any target anywhere. Faced with such a dire prospect 
isolationism becomes national suicide and failure to pro- 
mote international unity a crime of the first magnitude. 


With becoming humility we must recognize that 
the United States by her power and influence has a 
large contribution to make in the endeavor to build 
this harmonious world order. 

* * * 


Principles are inoperative until they are imple- 
mented. What that implementation and what the 
procedure to that end shall be is the problem of prime 
importance to which every loyal citizen must devote 
thought and careful study. 

Here we enter the field of politics and economies. 
It seems to us that the church may not speak with 
authority ,as in the field of principles which is its 
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province because of its moral nature. But we are 
sure there is a moral obligation upon us all to give 
adequate consideration to procedure. Therefore we 
venture to present some of the questions which must 
be faced and which, in our judgment, can be perma- 
nently solved only by the application of the principles 
above cited. 

1. Will the United States unite with other nations 
to form a world government with legislative, executive 
and judicial departments endowed with authority? 


2. Shall we sanction the employment of an inter- 
national police force to ensure compliance with the 
decisions and actions of this international government 
and shall we contribute our share to that police force? 


3. This will mean, in effect, that the United States 
will resign a measure of its authority and sovereignty 
in its relations with other nations. Do we agree? 


4, Are we willing to go all out and submit questions 
that affect our national interest? 


5. In order to check an aggressor nation must the 
vote of the supreme council of the international govern- 
ment be unanimous? If so, what will be the status 
of the aggressor if it happens to be a member of that 
supreme council? 

6. Will the delegates of the United States in this 
supreme council be empowered to act on their own ih- 
itiative, in case of emergency, without waiting for a 
vote by the Congress? 

7. In this world organization are there to be 
blocks of nations with power over questions that are 
peculiar to their respective areas? Are the great powers 
to be permitted spheres of influence? Is any power to 
be allowed to continue exclusive control over backward 
peoples? Or will that control be vested in the inter- 
natignal organization? Will the international organiza- 
tion determine when any subject nation is ready for 
independence? ; 

8. Are we to exercise any political and economic 
control over the liberated countries in return for 
financial assistance? Are we to seek to develop their 
trade even at cost to ourselves? In order to foster the 
trade of other nations are we willing to reduce our 
tariffs and thus permit the freer flow of their manu- 
factured articles and raw materials? 

9. What will be our objective in the treatment of 
enemy nations? Is it to be negative, designed to prevent 
development of power which may again be~ used 
aggressively? Or is it to aim at the re-establishment 
of political and economic stability on such a basis that 
the nation may ultimately be considered to be a safe 
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member of the family of nations? Specifically with 
respect. to Germany, will punishment be limited to 
those obviously guilty of these terrible atrocities, or 
will the whole nation be indicted as guilty and punish- 
ment be meted out to all? Will Germany be dis- 
membered? Will Germany be deprived of its ereat 
industries? 


/ 10. The Atlantic Charter proposes “to further the 
enjoyment by all nations, great and small, victor and 
_ Yatiquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and 
raw materials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.” How is this access “on equal 
terms” to be secured? Are raw materials to bé rationed? 
Are the “haves” to be obliged to share with the “have- 
nots’? How are we to promote the guaranteed “un- 
trammeled exchange of goods and services”? Is there 
to be a regional allocation of markets? Will restrictions 
be fribeded on commerce by air? What of ownership 
and use of shipping in world trade? Several different 
nations may, and do, produce goods needed by all. 
Is there to be an allotment to each of the amount it 
will be permitted to produce? Are international cartels 
to be prohibited, independently managed or controlled 
by an international commission? Is there to be control 
of foreign investments? If so, what and how? Is there 
to be an international banking system and a stabiliza- 
tion of the currencies of all nations? 


11. What are the constructive proposals in. the 
statement issued by the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
and what, essential to a permanent world order, yet 
-remain to be formulated and approved? 


It is evident that the pathway to a just and durable 
peace is bewilderingly difficult to find. Yet we know 
that the difficulties must be overcome and the problems 
must bg solved or the future is dark. 

We can be helped if we realize that the criterion 
to be applied to all these problems is very simple: 
Is the policy advocated permanently constructive? 
Will it help or hinder in making “the brave new world’? 

We suggest that in every church there be a dis- 
cussion group which will consider these and other 
questions, for the list given is by no means exhaustive, 
and the Federal Council is urging that organized 
religion be represented at the peace conference. Those 
with knowledge might be invited to address men’s or 
women’s groups. State and district gatherings might 
well give time to a round-table discussion of some of 
these problems. 

The churches of Europe have suffered devastatingly 
in this present war. In another we might not escape 
as we have in this. 

Suggestions and further particulars can be had on 
application to any of the following: 

_ Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D.D., chairman of the 
Committee on International Relations, Broad Street 
and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, 10. 

The Friends Peace Committee, 304 Arch Street, 

Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 

The Commission to Study the Organization of 
~ Peace, 8 West 40th Street, New York, 18. 


~ February 17,-1945. 


A French Pastor Visits Britain 


ASTOR BOEGNER, head of the French Prot- 

estant Church, and Dr. W. A. Visser t’Hooft of 
the World Council of Churches were among the dis- 
tinguished churchmen from other lands who visited 
Rea recently. 

Pastor Boegner, who led the French Protestant 
churches throughout the period of German occupation, 
came to England for the funeral of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and thereafter filled a crowded schedule 
for about two weeks. 

At one meeting, held under the auspices of the 
Anglo-Christian fellowship in the French church in 
Soho Square, the pastor gave a vivid.account of the 
problems, difficulties and opportunities that confronted 
the French Protestant Church. French pastors, he 
said, had in some cases achieved such a position of 
leadership in their towns, in spite of themselves, that 
it was difficult for them to reconcile the claims of their 
ministerial work with the new duties thrust on them 
by their fellow citizens. 

Dr. Visser t’Hooft, speaking at a large meeting held 
by the British Council of Churches, spoke of the life 
of the European churches under Nazi oppression. He 
particularly mentioned the work of the ecumenical 
movement, which, he said, had stood the strain of 
the first great war since its real inception. The chief 
problem facing it now, he said, was one of leadership, 
since a whole generation had passed from the active 
scene. 

He added that suffering of Christians on the Con- 
tinent during the time of oppression should not be 
thought of only as physical, but also mental and spirit- 
ual; for many Christians, particularly the young 
people, had been faced with the urgent problem of 
reconciling Christian morality with their urgent duty 
as members of the liberation movement. 

One of the great features in the revival of Christian 
life on the Continent, he concluded, was the rediscovery 
of the Bible as the living word of God, and the redis- 
covery of the Body of Christ in the midst of a hostile 
or indifferent environment. This, he said, had brought 
a sense of exhilaration and joy which even the horrors 
of the concentration camp had not been able to over- 
come.—British Information Services. 


DAYS OF WAITING 


Precious are the days of waiting, 
When a soul becomes aware 

Weeks before the leaves have opened 
Life is stirring everywhere! 


Skies may yet be dark and cloudy, 
Meadows softened into mud, 

Snow may lie upon the hillside, 
Blossoms slumber still in bud. 


But the heart is stirred with promise, 
Hope arises glad and strong, 
Bluebirds tell us spring is coming, 
With their brief and cheery song. 
CuarLes Gustav GIRELIUS 
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Two Conventions and 
Carl H. Olson 


Convention of Universalists and the Association 
of Universalist Women of Minnesota were held in 
conjunction with the eighty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the First Universalist Society of Minne- 
apolis. Conferences preceding the meetings eliminated 
conflicts and provided adequate time allotments for 
the business and program items, conducted at the 
Universalist Church House, with the anniversary 
observance planned for the evening at a downtown 
hotel. 


O* October 24 the annual sessions of the Minnesota 


State Convention Sessions 


The seventy-ninth annual session of the Minnesota 
Convention of Universalists was called to order by the 
president, Dr. Carl H. Olson, at ten o’clock and prayer 
was offered by Rev. Thomas J. Farmer. Dr. Olson 
announced that an open meeting of the State Board 
would be held at the parsonage following the morning 
session and that this meeting would sit as a Committee 
on Official Business. Reports of officers and com- 
mittees were heard and referred to this committee for 
any required action. When old business had been 
covered, the group adjourned to meet again at three- 
thirty in the afternoon. 

At the afternoon session, recommendations were 
adopted covering appropriations for the coming year; 
continuing an effort to secure reports of funds and 
properties held by local societies for the benefit of the 
Universalist Church; setting a special offering for the 
Ministerial Pension Fund; committing the group to 
continued co-operation with neighboring Universalists; 
urging further consideration of the establishment of a 
state parish; and urging wider distribution of Univer- 
salist literature. Resolutions were adopted in praise 
of the work of the Commission on Literature of the 
Universalist Church of America and in appreciation of 
hospitality extended by the people of the entertaining 
church. Appropriations included donations to the 

Unified Universalist Appeal and to the Midwest Insti- 
tute. Provision was also made for contributions toward 
expenses of delegates to the Midwest Institute. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Rev. 
Horton Colbert of Rochester; vice-president, William F. 
Barrow of Minneapolis; secretary, Dr. Carl H. Olson of 
Minneapolis; treasurer, Leslie K. Case of Rochester. 
Trustees named were Charles B. Beery, Rev. Thomas J. 
Farmer and Edward H. Scofield of Minneapolis, Mrs. 
J. H. Kahler and Julius Opheim of Rochester, Mrs. 
Frank Ferriss of St. Paul and Lyman B. Warren of 
Owatonna. Expressions of appreciation were given for 
the work of the outgoing officers. It was noted that 
Mr. Farmer had served as secretary for twenty-three 
years and that Mr. Scofield had served as treasurer 
for more than twenty-five years. 


Women’s Meetings 
The forty-first annual session of the Association of 
Universalist Women of Minnesota convened at eleven 
o’clock with the president, Mrs. Frank T. Howes, 
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an Anniversary 


giving an address of welcome to the delegates. A 
memorial service in honor of members who had died 
during the past year was conducted by Mrs. Carl H. 
Olson. Sessional committees were appointed and 
reports were heard from the officers and special com- 
mittee chairmen. A considerable increase in paid 
membership was noted, due largely to the affiliation 
of the evening group in Rochester. 

At noon a luncheon was served by the Association 
of the entertaining church. At this time, reports on 
the Midwest Institute were given by Mrs. E. E. 
Williams and Mrs. William F. Barrow. It was noted 
by the president that Mrs. Williams had been elected 
to the Institute Board of Trustees, and increased par- 
ticipation in the training center was urged. 

The afternoon business meeting opened with reports 
from the several local associations. Reports were 
received from committees on resolutions and on recom- 
mendations. In connection with the latter report, dis- 
cussion developed over the desire to find a field for 
service in Minnesota. It was voted to assist this year 
in supporting the Elizabeth Kenny Institute for the 
treatment of poliomyelitis, devoting to this purpose 
the sum of sixteen dollars from funds at hand and 
pledging an additional twenty-five dollars. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. Lucas Green 
of Rochester; vice-president, Mrs. E. E. Williams of 
Minneapolis; secretary, Mrs. Frank Newhouse of 
Rochester; treasurer, Mrs. Leslie K. Case of Rochester. 
Elective members named were Mrs. Frank Ferriss of 
St. Paul, Mrs. Edward H. Scofield of Minneapolis and 
Mrs. Lyman B. Warren of Owatonna. Mrs. Frank 
Case of Rochester was named as alternate. Apprecia- 
tion was expressed for the services of the retiring offi- 
cers and the convention closed with the repetition of 
the Mizpah benediction. 


Eighty-fifth Anniversary of Minneapolis Society 


The eighty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
First Universalist Society of Minneapolis was observed 
by special services on Sunday, October 22, with Dr. 
Olson, the present pastor, giving an historical sermon, 
and by a banquet on the evening of October 24, the 
actual anniversary date, which also marked the ending 
of the State Convention sessions that day. An 
exhibit of interesting historical documents and pictures 
was arranged at the Universalist Church House by 
Miss Marion A. Griffith and Miss Gertrude Fox. One 
item of special interest was an editorial of seventy-five 
years ago, commenting on the refusal of certain church 
groups to invite members of the Universalist Sunday 
school to a community picnic. This was presented in 
contrast with the present situation, in which the pastor 
is an active member of the Minneapolis Ministers’ 
Association and his wife is a board member of the 
Minneapolis Federation of Church Women. 

The anniversary banquet was held at the Leaming- 
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History of a Church 


The following is a paper-read by Mrs. Laura Miller at 
recent exercises marking the disbanding of the Westminster, 
Mass., Universalist Society and the gift of the church building 


_ to the William 8. Miller Post, American Legion. 


AS we are gathered here tonight to observe the passing of 
the ownership of this century-old church from the First 
Universalist Society of Westminster to the William S. Miller 
Post, American Legion, it seems fitting that we should recall 
its origin and the part it has played in the town. 

In accordance with New England custom, this town, then 
called Narragansett No. 2, built a church on Academy Hill 


_ and supported religious services by a tax on all the people. 


. 


reaping to the first history of the town, written by Charles 
Tudson, the faith as preached was Calvinistic, rigidly inter- 
preted and administered. 

In 1816, the First Universalist Society was organized, and 
on November 24, 1817, the Society petitioned the town for 
the privilege of supplying the desk at the meetinghouse with 
a preacher four Sabbaths in the year. The request was not 
granted. 

About this time other sects sprang up and the result was 
that many left the old church and refused to be taxed. Ata 
town meeting held April 3, 1820, the town was asked to appro- 
priate the usual sum for the salary of Rev. Cyrus Mann. It 
was voted to pass the article. 

The Universalist Society, organized the previous year, 
petitioned the Legislature for incorporation. The exact date 
was February 7, 1820. 

As some interested in the Society lived at North Common, 
Whitmanville and Ashburnham, the church was built on 
North Common opposite the brick schoolhouse and near the 


“home formerly owned by George Divoll and now occupied by 


Oiva Walkonen. The cellar hole can still be seen outlined by 
a low wall laid up by the Divolls. The Ladies’ Circle of the 
Society once held their meeting in the enclosure. 

The shape and size of the building was the same as at 
present,*except for a gallery on three sides. It had a seat- 
ing capacity of from 400 to 500 persons according to the Town 
History. It was dedicated July 3, 1821. 

Rev. Edward Turner of Boston preached the dedicatory 
sermon from the text, “All nations whom thou hast made 
shall come and worship before thee, O Lord; and_ shall 
glorify thy name.” The number of members twenty-one years 
and over was 163. 

Rev. Levi Briggs was the first pastor. His salary was $160. 


_ This with the other expenses was raised by a tax on the pew 


owners. The money for building the church was, for the most 
part, raised by the sale of pews. 

» The. second pastor was Rev. Charles Hudson. It is said 
he’“aroused so much interest among the members living in 
the center of the town that it was voted at a parish meeting, 
held. in,.1833, that the church be moved to the town street, 
provided it be moved free of expense to the pew holders and 
put in as good condition as it now is. A committee was ap- 
pointed to select a site and attend to the moving. 


The building was moved during that summer. I have 


‘been told John Harrington had charge of the moving. The 


cost of moving and repairs was $1187.87, most of which was 


raised by subscription. 


The first mention of heating the building found in the 


records was in 1835, when it was voted to buy a stove, the 


cost of which was $61.33. It was also voted at this meeting 
to raise $100 for a singing school for the benefit of the choir. 
No mention of the purchase of a musical instrument for 
the church was found up to this time, but there were nu- 
merous bills for bass viol strings. 
In 1871, it was voted that Charles Upton buy an organ 
if he could do so for $100. He did so, and Miss Abbie Reed, 


- February 17, 1945 
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later the wife of Marcus Nichols, was the organist. She and 
her sister, Miss Sally Reed, filled that position most accept- 
ably for many years. 

In 1842, it was voted to purchase a new pulpit, and Jonas 
Cutting agreed to furnish one with steps leading up to it 
for $65. Mr. Cutting lived in the house directly opposite 
the church, where he had a shop connected with it in which 
he made pulpits and coffins. I remember the old pulpit with 
its beautiful veneer of wood. The top was covered with red 
brocaded plush. 

Rey. Paul Dean was the next pastor and it was during 
his pastorate that the first Christmas celebration in town 
took place in this church. The same can also be said of Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, although at a much later date. 

In 1852, the Society voted to build new pews. At this 
time the gallery was removed and the walls newly frescoed 
and floor carpeted. The repairs being finished a dedication 
service was held November 10, 1852. A program of the exer- 
cises has been preserved. 

In 1889, the building was again renovated. The side pews 
were removed, the present platform was built and the choir 
was moved from the gallery to one end of the platform. 
Marcus Charles Nichols of the firm of Nichols Bros. pre- 
sented the church with the necessary choir chairs. The ceiling 
was lowered at this time and new chairs and pulpit were 
purchased. 

In 1913, the church was newly papered and painted, the 
work being done under the supervision of the following com- 
mittee: Mrs. Martha Eaton, Mrs. Lillian Miller, Mrs. M. 
Nellie Miller and Mrs. Janette Sanders. In 1917, the church 
was equipped with electric lights by Marcus Cooledge, who, 
with his parents, were constant attendants at the church as 
long as they lived in town. . 

During a severe wind storm on July 18, 1924, the tall 
steeple on the church was blown down and it was replaced 
by a shorter one and equipped with a new weather vane. 

In May, 1919, the parish planted a maple tree on the 
grounds in memory of William §. Miller who died in France 
during World War I. He was the son of Lillian Lamb and 
Cyrus Miller. Mr. Miller was a trustee of the church for 
many years and his wife and son sang in the choir. 

During the span of years this church played an impor- 
tant part in the affairs of the town, but the destruction by 
fire of one of the chair factories and the removal to Gardner 
of another which caused the removal of many families from 
town, the depression and the death of many older members 
lowered the membership and the church was closed. 

Many of the families who were active in the Society now 
have hardly a representative in town. 

In memory I recall the names of those I have known as 
Forbush, Whitman, Upton, Rice, Bruce, Wyman, Jackson, 
Ray, Gates, Howard, Lucas, Allen, Estey, Giles, Harris, 
Barron, Whitney, Rummery, Benjaman, Brown, Raymond, 
Nichols, Standbridge, Haynes, Perkins, Holden, Groves, Cool- 
edge, Lewis, Story, Bridge, Newton, Sanders, Woodbury, 
Sargent, Lamb, Miller, Marsh, Harrington, Brooks, Minott, 
Ward, Dutton, Hobbs, Goddard, Richardson, Sweet, Divoll, 
Bently, Attwood, Ballou, Bean, Peeler, Cutting and Snow. 

In many cases there were several families of the same 
name. 

When the American Legion was in need of a new home 
in 1933 the building was offered to them and they accepted 
a long-time lease. They were given the privilege of remov- 
ing the pews, the Society giving them $100 toward the laying 
of a new floor. The furnishings were left, with the excep- 
tion of the communion table and deacons’ chairs, which 
were given to the Congregational church and which were de- 
stroyed when that church burned. 

Now as the parish is dissolved and they are giving the 
building to the Legion they feel that its members who fought 
to preserve our freedom in World War I will continue to 
spread the gospel of the brotherhood of man for which this 
church has ever stood. 
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THE NEW COMMANDMENT 


A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another; as I have loved you. . . John 13:34. 


OMEWHERE recently I read a sentence which set me 
thinking along this lime—‘The spirit of Christianity is 
not to impose a creed but to share a life.” 

“I am among you as one who serves,” said Jesus. The 
spirit of his life was not to enforce rules and regulations. What 
distinguished this first Christian? Not the building of a 
church or the formulation of a creed, or the establishment 
of a priesthood. No, it was his going about doing good! 
And that is what it still means to be a Christian—to do all 
the good we can in all the ways we can and to all the people 
we can. To many persons theology is a closed book. To 
many others ritual beauty is a lost art. But the eyes of all are 
ever open to men and women who reflect the spirit of Jesus 
in their daily lives—who are not given to forcing their reli- 
gious views on their neighbors, but rather are committed to 
sharing a life. ; 

Our text is one of the most beautiful expressions which 
ever crossed the lips of that man who packed a lifetime into 
three years of public ministry. It contains the most impor- 
tant words to be found in the Gospel. The tragedy of 
Christian history is that the new commandment has been 
continuously neglected—sometimes ignored. 

Perhaps there is no more recent or better illustration of 
this than the action of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, meeting in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
last November, when it refused membership to the Universal- 
ist Church of America. We were excluded from the larger 
fellowship, not because we were too little or too much Chris- 
tian, but because we did not cross our creedal t’s with the 
same length bar, or the same slant bar, as did some of the 
other members. 

Love is one of the most indefinite and baffling of all our 
words. It may be a passion, an affection, a sentiment, a 
charity, a philanthropy. We all know the meaning of love 
when we behold it in action. It is the one thing we all live 
for and by, yet the word itself is too big a thing for defini- 
tion. There is no twilight, however, about this matter 
Jesus was speaking about. When he finished telling the 
scribe that he should love his neighbor as he loved himself, 
he pushed back every cloud and let the sunlight play full 
upon the word love. These disciples must first be brothers 
to each other before the term became so inclusive as to take 
in all men everywhere. The Christian who is zealous in 
worship and indifferent to fellowship does not know the 
A B C of Christianity. How inconsistent to make a great 
to-do about forms of worship, about the content of creeds, 
and crucify the spirit of brotherliness! Church bigots and 
snobs, ecclesiastical autocrats and churls, have no part with 
Christ. “If a man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his.” 

The new commandment began with Christ. It was lived 
by him. It was enjoined to be practiced by his followers. 
This was their badge of identification to the world. As 
churches we have wandered from this viewpoint. Often we 
measure the strength of the church by numbers or endow- 
ments or prestige; sometimes by sacraments or orders or 
creeds. Of what use is it to dwell upon the defining of 
creeds when the commandment of greatest importance is 
being neglected or denied? 

The church is the organized expression of Christ’s spirit 
in the world. To Paul the church was a temple where every 
member was knit to every other member and held together 
by the law of love. Christian regard for one another is the 
only law which holds us together; not tradition, not program, 
not creed, not pride in our past, nor even hope for the 
future—but love for one another—From a recent sermon by 
Charles H. Monbleau, pastor of the First Parish in Malden 
(Mass.), Universalist. 
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CITY TREES 
(To Isobel U. Hirsh) 


God, make me more like these, 

That reach their arms in patient ministries 
Above the noisy street, 

Shedding a cool, green balm 

Where men may rest from dusty toil and heat 
And share their calm. 


Day after busy day, 

While heedless footsteps hurry to and fro, 
They keep this peaceful way 

Of incensed roof and aisle no human woe 

Can change. They hold as in eternal prayer 
Dim twilights where a dreamful bird may sing 
Of oft-returning Spring 

And hush man’s care. 


They ask no praise nor hire, 
Save of the rain, 
And gentle sunlight, and the mystic fire 
Of priestly Autumn. 
While, blind with our gain, 
We stumble on, they lift to wearied skies 
A sacrament of silence. O Most-Wise, 
May I grow more like these, 
My friendly brothers of the earth, the trees! 
Hucx Witcus RamMsaur 


PROBING OUR PREJUDICES 
Wii11am C. Kernan 


NDICATIVE of the growing concern with which more 

and more Americans view the propaganda of prejudice 
in this country is the action of 111 leading educators in 
making Prof. Hortense Powdermaker’s book, Probing Our 
Prejudices, a part of their students’ curriculum. 

This little book by an eminent anthropologist brings 
racial and religious prejudice into the open, discusses frankly 
how it is developed in children and young people, gives a 
scientific explanation for the proposition that, while people 
may be different culturally from one another, they are not, 
on that account, either inferior or superior to one another, 
and suggests certain methods for overcoming prejudice. 

Although intended originally for high-school students, 
this book has proved so valuable that it is today used also 
by adults who are occupied in interfaith work. Indeed, there 
is no reason why the basic propositions and methods em- 
ployed in Probing Our Prejudices should not be equally as 
valuable to adults as to younger people. For, after all, 
everyone, young and old, whose prejudices are traceable to 
lack of knowledge of the scientific facts concerning man and 
his culture, stands to benefit by enlightenment in these 
respects. 

However, we do not assume that knowledge of scientific 
facts alone is sufficient to persuade mankind to recognize 
the principle that all men, regardless of race or religion, 
have equal rights which men are bound to respect. It is, 
for example, worth while pointing out that the scientific 
knowledge about man and his culture was not hid from the 
Nazis. It was not knowledge of facts that they lacked, 
but the disposition—the will—to obey the moral law which, 
in taking account of the facts, requires that men love one 
another and respect each other’s rights. 

True education of the whole man will not forget this 
essential factor. Neither will it overlook the scientific facts 
about mankind so clearly presented in Professor Powder- 
maker’s book. For a knowledge of these facts cannot but 
act as a guide to adults, teachers and students as they go 
about the task of overcoming racial and religious prejudice 
which is so great a threat to American unity at this moment. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GETTING THE UNIVERSALIST INTO HEAVEN 


To rue Eprror: 

I experienced a shock of disappointment when I read 
in the Boston Herald some weeks ago the statement of the 
general superintendent, Dr. Cummins, in which he announced, 
and condemned, in sound argument and with fine restraint, 
the action of the Federal Council in rejecting the application 
of“the Universalist Church of America for membership. 

In my boyhood days seventy years ago, religious contro- 
vetsy between the Trinitarian and the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist denominations was “war to the knife and knife to 
the hilt.” Illustrations crowd upon my mind to be liberated, 
~ but you must conserve space, so I beg of you to take my word 
foreit. But even as a mere boy I saw a few silver linings 
to the war clouds. I must offer two that I saw and welcomed. 

To our little chapel at Fields Corner, Dorchester, the 
mission established in the middle seventies by Dr. Charles H. 
Leonard and known as St. John’s Universalist Church, there 
came now and again Rev. Thomas B. Thayer, a well-known 
and eloquent pastor. On one occasion when he was a dinner 
guest at our Dorchester home he told a story which I still 
treasure. He had but lately recovered from a long illness, so 
serious that his life was despaired of. A Baptist clergyman 
of the town called at Dr. Thayer’s bedside. Brother Thayer 
said, “You don’t think I have any chance of heaven?” The 
caller said, rather nervously, “Oh, don’t worry about that; 
we ll manage to get you to heaven somehow.” 

In later school days came my reading of Whittier’s 
“Snow-Bound.” Your readers will understand how brightly 
the silver lining shone for me from the following lines: 


We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ sound; 
And, following where the teamsters led, 
The wise old Doctor went his round, 
Just pausing at our door to say, 
In the brief autocratic way 
Of one who, prompt at Duty’s call, 
Was free to urge her claim on all, 
That some poor neighbor sick abed 
At night our mother’s aid would need. 
For, one in generous thought and deed, 
What mattered in the sufferer’s sight 
The Quaker matron’s inward light, 
The Doctor’s mail of Calvin’s creed? 
All hearts confess the saints elect 
Who, twain in faith, in love agree, 
And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity! 


Samuet WarREN MpnpumM 
Boston; Mass. 
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* A HIGH TRIBUTE TO CHAPLAIN VEAZIE 


To rue Epiror: 

From time to time we have read in your columns of 
Universalists who are participating in this war. Here I wish 
to make mention of Lt.-Col. William Dawes Veazie. 

Lt.-Col. Veazie was formerly superintendent of Maine 

Universalist churches. He performed the duties of this office 
with distinction for nine and one half years, and was for 
fourteen years pastor of the Church of the Messiah, Portland, 
Maine. He is now serving overseas and is chaplain of the 
106th Infantry Division, known as the Lion Division. It 
was while he served as superintendent of Maine Universalist 
churches that the convention debt of $10,000 was reduced to 
_ $1,800, and that plans were made for the liquidation of that 
balance. ; ; 

Lt.-Col. Veazie was commissioned a first lieutenant in 
the Chaplain’s Corps of the Officer’s Reserve Corps, United 
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States Army, in 1928. Through the years he was a proponent 
of adequate national defense. He was promoted to captain 
in 1932, to major in 1940, and to lieutenant colonel in 
April, 1943. In 1941 he went on active duty as Portland 
Subsector and Harbor Defense chaplain, resigning from the 
superintendency of Maine churches. 

In October, 1943, Lt.-Col. Veazie was ordered by the 
War Department to Harvard University and was a member of 
the faculty and staff of the United States Army Chaplain 
School. In September, 1944, Lt.-Col. Veazie was ordered to 
the 106th Infantry Division on the staff of Major General 
Alan W. Jones. 

While serving as pastor of the Church of the Messiah, 
Portland, Maine, Lt.-Col. Veazie was also pastor of the 
Universalist church at Freeport, Maine. During his pastor- 
ate this church had the largest congregations in many years 
and the first classes for more than fifteen years were received 
into membership. 

In 1940, Lt.-Col. Veazie, in addition to being pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah and superintendent of Maine 
churches, served as pastor of All Souls’ Universalist Church, 
Stevens Avenue, Portland. During his leadership the current 
debt was liquidated. 

The prayers and sincere best wishes of a host of friends 
are with Lt.-Col. Veazie in his great service for humanity in 
one of the theaters of war overseas. His Universalist friends 
in Maine take pride in having one of our faith serving in this 
high capacity. We wish for him a speedy and safe return 
to the Pine Tree State. 

Grace M. Rogers 
Freeport, Maine 


A UNIVERSALIST LAYMAN SURVEYS LIFE 


To tHe Eprtor: 

“Eighty years’—No? Well, I wouldn’t believe it myself 
only my mother and Dr. Brown (who both claimed to have 
been there) backed up the entry in the old, worn family 
Bible—January 1, 1865, 12:03 a. m.—too early and too 
cold to be running around making visits. Good old “Doc”! 
He had been fighting the blizzard and the deep drifts in a 
race with a great white bird which, if it had known the mess 


_of trouble packed in the special delivery bundle it was bring- 


ing, would have dropped said bundle into the deepest snow- 
drift it could find. 

So much has happened since that boisterous night! Some 
serious work: architecture, a few churches, college buildings 
—all buildings of the better class. Also, much camping, 
football, boxing, racing on bicycles, skiing, yachting, and 
canoeing (sometimes winning). Some crushing sorrows, 
a few wrecks, busted ribs or arms, toasted brown when my 
tent burned down over me, the loss of a leg now and then—but 
over and around it all, a corps of friends such as few men 
can boast—good friends who have stood by me when trouble 
pressed down hard and who have given me so much more 
than I can ever hope to return. So, life as a whole has been 
a very pleasant adventure and I am very grateful for it all. 

The papers tell of the unusually cold season you are 
having. It is cold here for Florida—48 above this morning— 
just cold enough to furnish a valid excuse for a crackling 
wood fire evenings. “We old folks” (can’t make it sound 
right somehow) sit with only the firelight watching the 
little flames curl up over the logs—and just dreaming, 
each with one’s own dreams and thoughts. Eighty years pro- 
vides one with much material for dreaming. 

I consider myself exceedingly fortunate in having so 
many younger friends who, like yourself, are doing so much 
to make my life happy and worth while. 

And speaking of happiness, I was given for Christmas 
Marion J. Bradshaw’s book, The Nature of Maine, a follow- 
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up of his Maine Land published in 1941. In the book is a 
quotation from Saint Augustine: 

“If any one either endures or thinks of them [great evils 
or horrors] without mental pain, this is a more miserable plight 
still, for he thinks himself happy because he has lost human 
feeling.” 

I sometimes wonder if my happiness can be real, or simply 
callousness to surrounding misery. To tell the truth, I’m 
not so sure as I was. In partial justification there have 
been times when callousness was my only bulwark! 

The two books of Bradshaw are collections of pictures of 
some of the finest views of Maine, particularly along the 
coast—the coast which I knew so well when I was in the 
Lighthouse Service, visiting every light from Cuttyhunk on 
the sound to the Eastern Maine light. Incidentally, I sailed 
my own yacht, the John Gilpin, keeping her in commission 
months after the prescribed time for hauling out small craft 
—September 15—in expectation of the “Line Gale” which 
the weather man pooh-poohs. “Ain’t no such animile,” 
quips he! 

Witt Pernam 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


NO DOUBT ABOUT WHERE SHE STANDS 


To tue Epriror: 


I wish to endorse the reaction in Tue Leaner of January 
6, 1945, entitled “Approves of What We Said About Mr. 
Dewey, but * by C. W. Tomlinson. 

I have been watching for just such a reaction, as I per- 
sonally wrote Dr. Lalone after reading your item in THE 
Leaver of November 18, 1944, regarding Governor Dewey 
and President Roosevelt. I am a strong adherent of Gov- 
ernor Dewey, Ex-President Hoover, and Ex-Supreme Court 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes, who was one of the “nine old 
men” of the court. 

What about the “old men” who are now in office and can 
never equal Mr. Hughes? It is true Governor Dewey did 
some criticizing, but not until, as he said, “it was asked for 
and now they would get it.” 

Would that we had more men like the three I have 
named! 

As to the “gullibles’” mentioned in the November item, 
I am glad to be one of them and could name quite a few 


whom you know who shared my opinion in reference to the. 


election and who are loyal Universalists. 

Emma J. WEBB 
New York, N. Y. 

P.S. This is meant for a reaction. 


DR. ELIOT REPLIES TO PETRIE 


To tHe Eprror: 


The article in your issue of February 3 by Rey. John C. 
Petrie, entitled “Universalists and the Federal Council,” 
presents a picture of contemporary Unitarianism that is so 
false and misleading that I am constrained to ask the courtesy 
of your columns to attempt to correct the impression it gives. 

Unitarians today are just about what they have always 
been, and there is no likelihood that they will surrender any 
of the characteristics that have made them both a thorn in 
the flesh to the main body of orthodox Christians and the 
advance guard of progress in religious liberalism. Forty 
years ago, Samuel J. Barrows wrote that “Unitarianism is 
the free and progressive development of historic Christianity 
that aspires to be synonymous with universal ethics and uni- 
versal religion,” and those words are still true. 

Nothing could be sillier than to say that Unitarianism is 
“on the verge of disavowing officially that it is a Christian 
religion.” You just can’t wipe out history by passing a 
resolution, and the healthy tree of Unitarian faith is rooted 
and grounded in the soil of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 
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Ever since it first appeared above the ground, however, it 
has drawn nourishment from the air as well as from the earth; 
and it will continue to do so. There is nothing new about 
Unitarian concern with universal religion, and nothing that 
should trouble any real liberal. Unitarians are still running 
true to form—or perhaps growing true to form would be a 
better way to put it. 

Nor is it less silly to say that Unitarians are “on the 
verge of making statements about God that make the use, 
of the divine name by a Unitarian almost a mockery.” Let 
any fair-minded person read carefully the pages of our 
Lenten Manual for 1945, The Expendable Life, of which we 
are printing and distributing 50,000 copies, and decide for 
himself. Unitarian faith in God is not something to be 
overthrown or obliterated by hypothetical “statements” or 
the groundless fears of timid souls. Unitarians are not 
easily scared by bogeys, and their religion is not held subject 
to the whims and vagaries of every wind that blows. 

As to the remark that “anti-Christian, anti-God forces 
have captured the Unitarian denomination,” and the sad 
prophecy that “Unitarians will have completely identified 
themselves with secularism,’ the only possible answer is a 
flat denial. Any “forces” that try to “capture” the Unitarian 
denomination will run up against the stiffest kind of stubborn 
resistance, and this is as true of the forces of secularism as 
of the forces of bigotry. There is still a lot of the granite 
of the New England hills in real Unitarians, whether they 
happen to live in Maine or in Texas. 

Freperick M. Exior 
Boston, Mass. 


LET ALL WHO WANT A NEW EDITOR TAKE NOTE 


To tHe Epitor: 


Enclosed is check for renewal of THe Curistian LEADER 
for 1945. 

My hope is that I may have and read the inspiring and 
religious Curistr4N Leaper as long as I live, and that Dr. 
John van Schaick will remain its editor as long. 

Mrs. L. H. Dentox 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


TWO CONVENTIONS AND AN ANNIVERSARY 
(Continued from page 86) 


ton Hotel with an attendance of one hundred and twenty-six. 
Young women of the Church of the Redeemer choir acted as 
ushers, attired in costumes of the period when the Society 
was founded. Miss Lorraine King, harpist, furnished music 
during the dinner, using many compositions of the previous 
century. Alfred F. Pillsbury, president of the Society, acted 
as toastmaster. Greetings were extended by Rev. Howard G. 
Wiley in behalf of the Minneapolis Federation of Churches 
and by Rev. Raymond B. Bragg in behalf of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Minneapolis. Mrs. Marion D. Shutter was 
presented as a guest of honor and responded briefly, as did 
Mrs. Mary Greer, a member of the Universalist church of 
St. Anthony, the village which preceded Minneapolis in this 
area. Dr. Olson read letters and telegrams of congratulation 
which had been received. Printed copies of the anniversary 
sermon preached by Dr. Olson on Sunday were distributed 
at the dinner. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent of Uni- 
versalist churches, delivered the occasional address, which was 
enthusiastically received. He pointed out the important part 
which this church and the state organization of Minnesota 
have played and are playing in the program of the Universal- 
ist Church of America and he asked the group to be equally 
zealous in the cause of liberal religion in the days which are 
ahead. Dr. Olson pronounced the benediction, which brought 
to a close the day of dedication and festivity. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


a 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


A DAY OF FELLOWSHIP 


HE Massachusetts Association of 
f° Universalist Women has for some 
time sponsored several public meetings 
each’ year. The Public Meetings Com- 
mittee which plans the day’s program 
is composed of Mrs. Robert M. Rice, 
chairman, Mrs. C. G. Wellington, Mrs. 
Frank W. Balcomb and Mrs. Leslie C. 

- Blake. 

Lhat 125 people attended the meeting 
in Medford on January 25, when the 
temperature hovered around zero, at- 
tests to the interest these programs ex- 
cite. Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff presided. 
The welcome was given by Mrs. N. H. 
Seaburg, president of the Medford 
women’s group. The theme of the meet- 
‘ings this year has been “Thy Kingdom 
Come—Within Me.” 

The speakers of the morning were 
Mrs. Pfaff; Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson, 
interim director of the National A.U.W. 
for several months; Mrs. Robert Cum- 
mins, wife of the general superintend- 
ent; and A. Edwin Grimes, field worker 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention. 

Mrs. Pfaff emphasized the need of co- 
operation and action with other church- 
women, and Mrs. Simonson the need 
for co-operation with a growing Univer- 
salist Church through building a teach- 
ing program. Mr. Grimes asked that 
the wonfen—and men too—co-operate 
with youth by learning to know and 
understand them, by including them in 
their plans and programs. 

Mrs. Cummins, who lived and worked 
at one time in Thailand, took as her 
subject “West of the Date Line—in 
Thailand.” She was assisted by Mrs. 
Rice and Mrs. Wellington. The three 
‘carried on an informal conversation 
about this little country, with Mrs. 
~ Cummins telling of her experiences there. 
She dréssed Mrs. Wellington in part of 
the*-odd costume of the country, a 
straight cloth wrapped and _ twisted 
round the body. She told of the fabu- 
lous ‘wealth on the one hand and the 
abject poverty on the other. She closed 
by playing a record of Siamese music, 
which sounds strange to Western ears. 

The luncheon period was a time of 
fellowship. 

Mrs. Rice opened the afternoon ses- 
sion and roll call was held. Then Dr. 
Gustav H. Ulrich, well-known minister 
at Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., was intro- 
duced. He told of the work he and his 
family were doing and showed color- 
ed films to demonstrate it. The wor- 
ship service was conducted in the sanc- 
tuary by Mrs. Clinton L. Scott, who 
gave a talk on tolerance. 
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Dr. Ulrich 


The offering taken during the after- - 


noon will be used partly for the work 
in North Carolina. 

Mrs. Robert E. Chandler, former mis- 
sionary and now member of the Amer- 
ican Board of Missions, brought the 
program to an end with her address 
on “Chinese Students in Wartime.” 
She spoke of the importance of the 
student in China, of his feeling of 
responsibility for the future of his coun- 
try, of his intense love of education. 
She gave a thrilling description of his 
courage in the face of the advancing 
Japanese and of his faith in China’s 
ultimate triumph. She also spoke of the 
position of Chinese women, who are 
doing work on a par with men. Univer- 
salist women are proud to have a part, 
small though it is, in the work of recon- 
struction through their new Rural Serv- 
ice Project. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, pastor of the Med- 
ford church, dismissed the group with 
a benediction. 


MRS. ANNIE A. HUNT 


In the death of Mrs. Annie A; Hunt 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, who had 
been in ill health for the past few years, 
the Association of Universalist Women 
has lost a loyal friend. Mrs..Hunt was 
a real Universalist. She was loyal to 
the denomination, to the state organiza- 
tion which she served efficiently as presi- 
dent, and to the organization of her 
home church, especially to the Mission 
Circle, which -was one of the largest 


and strongest units of the former Wom- 
en’s National Missionary Association. 

She had been a member of the na- 
tional Executive Board. She was chair- 
man at one time of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Memorial Committee and was 
devoted to its interests. 

In her will, Mrs. Hunt demonstrated 
her love for the church at large. Among 
her legacies, she left $100 each to the 
Ladies’ Social Circle and the Mission 
Circle of the First Universalist Church, 
Worcester, to the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., to 
the Bethany Union of Boston, and to 
the endowment fund for the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace Memorial at North Ox- 
ford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN’S 
GOOD DEED 


The Massachusetts Association of 
Universalist Women has purchased for 
the churches of the Clinton Circuit in 
North Carolina a Speed-O-Print mimeo- 
graphing machine. This has been a real 
need in the circuit, and the Massachu- 
setts women are to be commended for 
supplying it. 


DEDICATION DAY 


Orders for the Dedication Day Sery- 
ice are being received daily. Have you 
ordered your supply? If not, please 
write to the executive office of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, at once. 


WE, TOO, MAKE PLANS 


Some day the war will be over. We 
shall be standing on the threshold of a 
new world. At our feet will be unpre- 
cedented chaos. Cities reduced to rub- 
ble. Nations bankrupt. Disillusionment, 
hatred, reprisal, revenge, distorting 
men’s souls. Little human intellects 
matching themselves with the colossal 
problems which their follies have 
created. 

But reconstruction will be on the way. 
Reconstruction is always in process. Re- 
construction is of God. The Creator is 
always creating, recreating. Nature is 
never idle. The poppies continue to grow 
on every “Flanders field,’ even while 
war rages. 

Wise men are not waiting till the ar- 
mistice to make their plans for to- 
morrow’s world. They are making them 
now. Tentative plans they are, but 
none the less constructive. Business is 
doing it. Education is doing it. Our 
government is doing it. The Christian 
church, thank God, is doing it—From 
The Book for Tomorrow's World by 
Francis C. STIFLER. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


The Minister’s Training Class 


The first requisite is that the minis- 
ter be concerned about church member- 
ship. Too many ministers look upon 
church membership as a_ secondary 
matter. These are times when great 
commitments are important, when it is 
necessary that men and women with 
positive convictions stand up and be 
counted. The minister must feel the 
urgency of this matter of commitment 
before he can begin to make an adequate 
approach to the business of church mem- 
bership. 

A clearly conceived program may 
have about it several elements such as 
the following: 

1. Constant distribution in the pews 
of small cards which may be signed by 
those who want to join the church or 
who simply want to talk with the min- 
ister about church membership. 


2. Occasional articles in the church 
bulletin, or mention from the pulpit of 
the values inherent in church member- 
ship. 

3. The holding of stated church-mem- 
bership classes or discussion groups at 
which those interested may come. to- 
gether to talk with the minister. One 
minister holds them on two week nights 
preceding Easter and on two preceding 
New Year’s Sunday, on which Sundays 
the formal service of reception into 
membership is held. 


These classes give the minister an 
opportunity to talk religion with a group 
of avowedly interested people. A_be- 
ginning might be made the first evening 
by a brief discussion of the growth and 
development of the Christian church 
leading up to the founding and peculiar 
significance of our own Universalist 
Church. Pencils and notepaper should 
be provided for every person so that 
he may jot down questions for later 
discussion. 

On the subsequent evening or eve- 
nings, the philosophy of liberalism and 
the place of the Universalist Church in 
the total picture may be covered. People 
who are newcomers to a liberal church 
will have questions on matters of the- 
ology. They should be encouraged to 
ask such questions and should receive 
full and frank answers. The members 
of the class should be encouraged to 
enter into a detailed discussion of their 
hopes and ideals for the church. As a 
result the minister may become aware 
of ways in which to develop the program 
of his church, 
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The minister should definitely plan 
to make all possible use of the splendid 
literature provided by the Universalist 
Commission on Literature. 

A well-supplied, constantly replenished 
literature table may be a major fac- 
tor in stimulating the interest of peo- 
ple in church membership. At the class 
itself an abundant supply of such leaflets 
should be generously distributed and 
people should be encouraged to take 
them home and read them. Particularly 
helpful are Beliefs Commonly Held 
Among Us, Perkins (Free) , and The Be- 
ginnings of the Universalist Church, 
Earle (U.P.H., 30 cents) . 

People are anxious to make commit- 
ments to organizations and causes in 
which they believe. The minister should 
be prepared to furnish every oppor- 
tunity. 

Tracy M. Putuman 
Church of Our Father 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dr. Baker’s Plan 


In the Universalist-Unitarian church 
of Cleveland, Ohio, there is a threefold 
plan for preparing new people for church 
membership. Dr. Everett M. Baker, 
the pastor, writes of them as follows: 

“Automatically the 12th grade class 
in the church school, having studied a 
course in comparative religions and 
church history, including the history of 
our own church, is prepared for full 
membership in the adult church. They 
join the church on Family Sunday early 
in June. 

“At various times during the year we 
have groups of people who join the 
church. They are invited by the min- 
isters on two evenings prior to the 
Sunday on which they are welcomed. 
These evening meetings are opportuni- 
ties for new members to meet each other 
and to question the ministers. The 
ministers describe the attitudes gen- 
erally held by Unitarians and Universal- 
ists and discuss briefly the development 
of our liberal thought and the history of 
our own church. We also discuss the 
organization of our church and denomi- 
nations, including specific references to 
the financial structure, women’s organ- 
izations, youth groups, ete. 

“For the last two years during the 
Lenten season the ministers have con- 
ducted a series of evening lectures on 
the history and development of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist institutions and 
ideas. This course naturally leads to 
church membership.” 


‘ offer rich resources. 


PLANNING FOR LENT 


The period from 
February 14 to 
April 1, or Lent, 
may be for your 
church a time of 
religious growth if 
all organizations 
within the church 
combine to make 
it so. The Plan 
Book (U.C.A. 1944-1945) suggests clear- 
ing the calendar of money-raising efforts 
during this period and emphasizing the 
real business of the church—moral and 
spiritual culture and sacrificial giving. 
It recommends a Lenten lending library 
of books of moral and religious sig- 
nificance, a young people’s class in 
preparation for church membership, and 
an adult course interpreting the funda- 
mental principles of our Christian faith. 

For children the Friendship Texts on 
Southeast Asia and American Indians 
These texts have 
stories and activities for ten sessions, 
from which selections may be made. 
Held during the week after school, or on 
Sunday afternoons, at the church or the 
home of a teacher, these sessions broaden 
horizons and give opportunity for shar- 
ing through dramatizations, gift-making, 
and exhibits. 

For Primary—My Indian Picture Story 
Book, Niedermeyer, 50 cents; Guide, 
25 cents. 

For Junior—Peter of the Mesa, Means, 
$1.00; Guide, 25 cents. 

For Junior High—Trails of Friendship 
with Indian Americans, Taylor, 50 
cents. 


PARENTS MEET DURING LENT 


For a number of years one church 
has held three meetings during Lent 
for mothers of younger church-school 


children. Tea was served at these meet- 
ings. The theme was “Religion in the 
Home.” At one meeting Your Chil- 


dren’s Religion (Eakin) was reviewed. 
At another, the subject was “Children’s 
Prayers.” At the third, discussion cen- 
tered about ways of making the season 
of spiritual value to the children and 
plans were made for doing things to- 
gether to give the children an under- 
standing of life’s processes in nature, of 
growth and joy in new life. They 
included reading books, poems and 
stories together, praying, watching a 
butterfly emerge from a cocoon, growing 
and caring for bulbs, feeding the birds 
and making greeting cards for sick 
people. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


COMMUNITY CHURCH’S TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Tribute for its perpetuation in Bos- 
ton’ of the New-England tradition of 
liberalism was paid Community Church 
of Boston before a capacity crowd of 
350 persons who attended its twenty- 
fifth anniversary dinner at the Hotel 
Vendome, February 3. 


Among those who spoke were Bishop 
“Lewis O. Hartman of the Methodist 
Clfirch; Dr. Vivian Pomeroy of the 
First Parish, Milton; Rabbi Joshua 
Loth Liebman of Temple Israel; Mat- 
thew W. Bullock, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Parole Board; Reuben L. 
Lurie, Boston attorney; Sidney Grant, 
Massachusetts C.1.O. legislative agent, 
representing Joe Salerno, president of 
the Massachusetts C.1.0.; Dr. Harry F. 
Ward, Union Theological Seminary; Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, leader of the 
Community Church of New York and 
cofounder of the Boston church; and 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of Tufts 
College School of Religion and leader- 
emeritus of the Community Church. 


The dinner marked the halfway point 
in a drive by the church to raise $50,000 
for the purchase and conditioning of a 
building to be used as a parish house 
and center for church activities. 

“There can be no true worship unless 
we catch the true history of the world 
revolution of society as it now is taking 
place,” Bishop Hartman told dinner 
guests. “I have a deep respect, a pro- 
found admiration for the Community 
Church of Boston for helping to_lead 
the way in this revolution during these 
trying days of racial and economic 
warfare and underprivilege. Society can 
and must reconstruct itself truly along 
the lines of brotherhood and fellowship, 
or else the desire to flee from the wrath 
resulting from our unsolved social, eco- 
nomic and political problems will usurp 
positive, Jiberal faith.” 

Dr. Harry F. Ward said he thought 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Community 
Church of Boston at a time when “the 
historical period of capitalist economy 
was coming to a close and the socialist 
economy of Russia was throwing back 
the Fascist enemy” was significant. 
Russia, the first socialist state in the 
record of man, became stronger than 
every other nation in the world and did 
a military chore which no other nation 
could possibly have done, he said. 
He was proud that for the first time 
vast control of nature for greater real- 
_jzation and development of men had 
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taken place. This has never before been 
known to man, he pointed out. “It is 
the merging of economic necessity and 
possibility with spiritual idealism, and 
in these same terms we stand upon the 
threshold of decisive events which surely 
will take place during the next twenty- 
five years,” he predicted. “The future 
of religion lies not in a religion of au- 
thority but in religion of the people, by 
the people and for the people. It is 
now the turn of the intellectuals to 
understand what the people are trying 
to do and to go along and help them do 
i 

Dr. Holmes described the history of 
the Boston Community Church. “First,” 
he said, “there was the catacombs period 
when services were held in Steinert Hall 
and, as was the case with the early 
Christians, religion of this group was 
practiced underground. During this 
period we had little time for the outside 
world. We learned to know and love 
each other in our own little fellowship. 
Then, secondly, we found a truer basis 
in real community. We found the com- 
munity and moved first to the Copley 
Theater and then Symphony Hall to 
welcome it. Thirdly, we reached the 
great accomplishment of spiritual unity 
of our fellowship with the community 
and together, as pioneers, we are seek- 
ing and will continue to seek one re- 
ligious community.” 

Acknowledging a_ strong personal 
stake in Community Church, Leader 


Donald G. Lothrop pointed to his per-— 


sonal family tradition which showed a 
Massachusetts residence beginning in 
1632. “I have had opportunities to 
leave this state and continue my work 
elsewhere,” he said, “but I believe so 
strongly in Boston and Massachusetts 
that I want to help it regain the point 
where it can live up to its liberal tradi- 
tion—the tradition of Wendell Phillips, 
Theodore Parker, Henry David Thoreau 
and William Lloyd Garrison.” 


LONDON CHURCH 
BADLY DAMAGED 

Rey. Arthur Peacock, minister of the 
London Universalist church, has cabled 
the Universalist Church. of America 
saying: “Church again damaged. Serv- 
ices suspended. Let you know what we 
are doing.” 

The London area, believed to be safe 
after years of bombing, has again been 
put to the test by the invention of the 
rocket bombs which cover great dis- 
tances. 


MIDYEAR INSTITUTE 
IN MALDEN 


The Midyear Institute of the Univer- 
salist Sabbath School Union was held 
Saturday, January 20, at the Univer- 
salist church in Malden, Mass. Sixty 
members attended. 

There were two speakers in the after- 
noon. They were introduced by Ralph 
Emerson, president of the Union. Prof. 
Edna M. Baxter of the Hartford School 
of Religious Education spoke on “Do 
We Believe in Brotherhood?” and Rev. 
Mark B. Strickland, formerly of the 
First Congregational Church in Stone- 
ham, Mass., and now of Manchester, 
N. H., spoke on “New Techniques 
in Religiots Education.” Both talks 
were followed by discussion. 

Between the afternoon and evening 
sessions supper was served by the 
Mother’s Club of the church. 

In the evening Mrs. A. Edwin Wells 
of the Green Street Baptist Church, Mel- 
rose, Mass., conducted a project work- 
shop and was assisted by Mrs. Clark of 
the same church. They showed various 
interesting types of handwork for church 
schools. 

The worship period, which was in 
charge of Mrs. Catherine Schneider, was 
a service of songs and poetry. Songs 
were by a talented group of Negroes, 
the Crescendo Club of the Robert 
Gould Shaw House, and poems were 
read by Rey. Willard E. Clayton, min- 
ister of the Union Baptist Church of 
Malden. Rev. Charles A. Monbleau, 
minister of the Malden Universalist 
church, read the scriptures. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
AT MARLBORO 


At the annual meeting of our church 
in Marlboro, Mass., the following of- 
ficers were elected: Moderator, Frank P. 
Thrasher; clerk, Louis E. Burness; 
treasurer, Miss Mabel A. Fernald; Pru- 
dential Committee, George M. Moore, 
Harry W. Fay, Mrs. George B. Herrick, 
Frank P. Thrasher and Mrs. Eva M. 
Coxon. 

Progress was reported by all depart- 
ments and the debt caused by a fire 
some fifteen years ago was reduced 
several hundred dollars more than usual 
last year. The minister, Rev. Arthur M. 
Soule, was given an increase in salary. 

The John F. Cotting Men’s Club on 
February 6 observed its seventh anni- 
versary by entertaining the Ladies’ So- 
cial. Circle. Whist was played, after 
which refreshments were served. Each 
fall the club conducts the campaign for 
money for the work for diabetic girls 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace and each 
year has reached a higher goal. 
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PROGRESS AT BRAINTREE 


The recent annual supper meeting of 
All Souls’ Church (Unitarian-Universal- 
ist) of Braintree, Mass., resulted in the 
re-election of W. W. Benjamin as presi- 
dent and the election of E. H. Miller as 
vice-president, Christian Johnson as 
treasurer and Mary B. Arnold as clerk. 
Thirteen members had been received, 
making a total of 110 new members in 
the past eight years. 
report showed a two-year surplus of 
$1,100 for anticipated repairs. Under 
the leadership of Earle F. Chapman, 
assisted by Mrs. John T. Trefry, Jr., 
the Finance Committee reported a 50- 
per-cent increase in contributors, result- 
ing in an increase in income of over 
$1,200 for the current year, with returns 
still due. Tired of burned-out equip- 
ment, Mrs. ‘Trefry also persuaded 
generous members to contribute an addi- 
tional $1,000 toward refitting, in hotel 
style, the church kitchen. 

The Women’s Alliance reported its 
usual good works and a membership of 
nearly eighty. In its fourth year, the 
Monday Evening Circle, composed of 
younger women of the church, listed 
many activities and seventy members. 

The Men’s Council, under Earle F. 
Chapman, is showing new strength, 
though the Fireside Fellowship (a 

couples’ club) may become a_ war 

fatality. Ward S. Donner, a young 
teacher of Thayer Academy, is working 
with the Y.P.R.U. and its twenty mem- 
bers. 

The classes in social dancing and eti- 
quette, now under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Arthur I. Knowles, have become a 
community institution, with waiting 
lists and an astonishing treasury. 

The church school has thus far had 
no difficulty in finding teachers of high 
caliber and has an enrollment of about 
eighty. There is a growing Cradle Roll. 

The Annual Fair Committee more re- 
cently reported over $1,200. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are ‘accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


EY 
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The treasurer’s © 


SAUGUS CHURCH REPORTS 


At the annual meeting of our church 
in Saugus, Mass., the treasurer reported 
all bills paid and a satisfactory balance 
on hand. The indebtedness caused by 
the fire was reduced by $500. Figures 
showed 178 families with a personnel 
of 415 making up the parish. 

The pastor, Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
reported he had made 588 parish calls 
and addressed two district scout gather- 
ings and three P.T.A. meetings. He also 
delivered the commencement address at 
the high school and conducted services 
for the veterans’ organizations on both 
Armistice and Memorial Sundays. He 
further served as supervisor for the 
Saugus Vacation Schools. 

The Y.P.C.U. is flourishing. It has 
a membership of thirty. There is a two- 
hour program every Sunday and the 
average attendance for the season was 
twenty-two. Eight young people con- 
ducted the entire church service on 
Youth Sunday. 

Cub Pack 60 is filling a real place in 
the program for boys with fine den 
leadership and excellent pack meetings. 

Boys comprise 70 per cent of the 
church-school membership. 

The White Gifts for the King were 
used very largely to bring Christmas 
cheer to a large family which was 
burned out on Christmas Eve. 

The contribution to the work in 
Suffolk and the Far East was $24. 

The Women’s Fellowship gave $430 
for various needs during the year. The 
Greater Lynn Ministerial Fellowship 
was entertained at lunch and the Greater 
Lynn Council of Women’s Societies for 
its January meeting met in this church 
with the women of the Fellowship as 
hostesses. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
AT ORANGE 


Rey. Earl Steeves, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Leominster [Mass.] and 
chaplain of the 29th Infantry, Massa- 
chusetts State Guard, was the speaker 
recently at the annual meeting of the 
First Universalist Society [Orange, 
Mass.] which followed a supper served 
by the Marion Nason Unity Club. 

Reports of the organizations and de- 
partments of the church showed the 
church to be functioning satisfactorily 
in all its branches. Ralph W. Verney 
was elected moderator; D. H. Harring- 
ton clerk and treasurer; Dr. W. C. Fur- 
bush, Stanley A. Stowell and Earl K. 
Drury members of the Prudential Com- 
mittee for three years; and Cyril E. 
Brubaker head usher. 

Of special interest was the report on 
present conditions and plans for the 
future, given by the chairman of the 
Prudential Committee, Howard P. 
Warren, with special reference to the 
success of the organized every-member 
canvass recently conducted. 

The treasurer’s report indicated that 


the church was in good financial condi- 


tion and free from indebtedness. Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons gave a compre- 
hensive report of his work during the 
first year of his pastorate—The Enter- 
prise and Journal (Orange, Mass.). 


RELIGIOUS FORUMS 
AT EVERETT 


The Universalist church in Everett, 
Mass., is a member of the newly or- 
ganized Everett Council of Churches. 
The minister, Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
was one of the preachers in the First 
Methodist Church during the annual 
Week of Prayer. Six weekly union 
religious forums started on January 16 
and are being held in this church. The 
speakers: Rev. Howard Kellett, Dr. 
Thehyi Hsieh, Bishop Lewis O. Hart- 
man, Dr. J. L. McCorrison, Dr. Mil- 
ton M. MeGorrill and Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner. 

The Women’s Union have had two 
speakers at their monthly’ meetings— 
Miss Bernice Knowles on “Egypt” and 
Rev. David W. Buzzell on “Current 
Events.” During the social hour that 
follows each meeting, refreshments are 
served. Fifteen of the members attended 
the January 25th meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universalist 
Women held in Medford. Fund-raising 
activities include a food sale and a 
chicken pie supper. 

The Service Guild has held a rum- 
mage sale, has sponsored two parish 
socials and on Sunday, January 7, pre- 
sented to the church a beautiful mahog- 
any honor roll plaque. 

A pulpit Bible and marker have been 
presented to the church by Mrs. 
Maude M. Bradford. 

The church-school teachers and offi- 
cers meet monthly to discuss the 
progress of the church-school program. 
Sometimes there is an outside speaker; 
more often, members of the staff give 
talks. The Christmas Sunday evening 
service was sponsored by the church 
school. 
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WAUSAU CHURCH 
RECEIVES GIFT 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of our church in Wausau, 
Wis., a gift of $500 by Mrs. Perry M. 
Wilson and her children for the church 
endowment fund was announced. This 
will be followed later in the year by a 
similar gift. At the same meeting an 

anonymous gift to the fund of $300 
was acknowledged and the salary of the 
interim pastor, Rev. Ray Darwin 
Cranmer, was substantially increased. 

The presentation of the Logos Pageant 
for the twenty-fifth consecutive year at 
Christmas time was observed with a 
supper to the cast and the whole church, 
served in Cyrus Yawkey Hall. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, D.D., of 
Portland, Maine, will conduct the ves- 
per service at Bowdoin College on 
March 25. 


Dr. R. K. Marvin was tendered a 
birthday party at Hotel Bradford on 
February 1 by friends in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., where he is spending the 
winter. 


Mrs. Caroline Clark Barney, formerly 
supervisor of religious education for 


the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association, celebrated her 
seventy-fifth birthday on January 12. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney are at Orlando 
Fla., until April. 


Rev. and Mrs. John E. Wood of Floral 
Park, L. I., send a bit of birch bark with 
these lines: 

A little bark fell off the tree 
And now the chips are numbered three. 
Shirley—8 Nancy—3 
Audrey—January 21, 1945 
8 lbs. 5 ozs. 


’ 


Rev. Henry H. Schooley of Provi- 
dence, R. I., preached a_ partnership 
sermon on “Juvenile Delinquency,” 
written after conference with his church 
members and representing joint findings. 


Rey. E. M. Whitesmith, pastor of the 
Canon, Ga., church, is preaching regu- 
larly also at Bowers Chapel, Georgia. 


Mrs. Edward L. Shinn observed on 
February 5 her fifth anniversary as re- 
ceptionist at Universalist Headquarters. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight has re- 
signed from the two administrative 
positions that he holds at St. Lawrence 
University—acting president and dean— 
effective at the convenience of the trus- 
tees. Dean Speight has been elected 


For Lenten Reading 


$1.00—DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
by Frank Durward Adams 


Timely, vital messages for liberal churchmen 


$1.00—TUFTS PAPERS ON RELIGION 


The great questions of faith discussed by the 
faculty of Tufts School of Religion 


.75—GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
by Stanley and Ethel Manning 


A clear and convincing discussion of why a 
young man should join the Universalist 


Church 


$1.00—AND THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF 
by Emerson Hugh Lalone 


The story of Universalists who expressed their 
faith in service of their fellow men. 


February 17, 1945 


dean of students at Cornell University 
and has accepted. 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of Philadel- 
phia contributed to the Crozer Quarterly 
an article entitled “Prophet with Honor” 
which now has been republished in 
pamphlet form. It deals with the career 
of William Ellery Channing. 


Rey. Morris R. Robinson of Annis- 
quam, Mass., has given up his Uni- 
versalist fellowship and is studying to 
prepare for Episcopal orders. He is still 
serving the Annisquam church. 


Rev. Albert F. Ziegler of Rockport, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the Uni- 
versalist church of Wakefield, Mass. 


Rey. Mason McGinness of Weymouth, 
Mass., has accepted a call from the Uni- 
versalist church of Lowell, Mass. 


Ralph S. Emerson was elected vice- 
president of the newly organized Everett 
City Council of Churches February 11. 
Mr. Emerson is superintendent of the 
church school of the First Universalist 
Church of Everett, Mass., and president 
of the Universalist Sabbath School 
Union. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Morris Reid Robinson—given leave to 
withdraw from the fellowship of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention and granted 
certificate of good standing. 

Maurice Cobb transferred to North Caro- 
lina. 

Dorothy Spoerl transferred to Vermont. 

Burchard Royce transferred to Connecticut. 

Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


COMMITTEE 


MICHIGAN COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rey. William Couden, D.D.—transfer from 
Rhode Island accepted. 
Lucy BrrnsteIn, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Granted fellowship following one-year li- 
cense to Rey. Ernest A. Thorsell, Ports- 
mouth. 

Granted fellowship during period of servy- 
ice in a federated church to Rey. Myles 
Blanchard, Westmoreland; Rev. Marshall 
Eck, Marlboro; and Rev. John Robert Gee, 
Winchester. 

License of Rev. Ernest Calvert expired; 
not renewed. 

J. Wayne Haske tz, Secretary 


CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 

Services on second and fourth Sundays at 
3:30 p.m. 

February 25: Rev. Andrew Magill, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Haro. E. B. Spricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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Four Freedoms 
in International News 


Hundreds of educators, clergymen, 
public speakers, editors, organiza- 


tion leaders and students depend on 


WORLDOVER PRESS 


because it is: 


1. free from distortion 

2. free from commercialism 

3. free from. snap judgments 

4. free from spot news without 
essential background 


WORLDOVER PRESS deals fear- 
lessly with grave problems, and re- 
ports constructive social achieve- 
ments the world over. 


Mailed to subscribers weekly Oc- 
tober through June, and fortnightly 
July through September. Annual 
subscription $5.00. For sample copy, 
send 10 cents to WORLDOVER 
PRESS, Wilton, Conn. 


Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, President 
Devere Allen, Director 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chap: 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


Mar. 5—The Imperial Church from Peter 
the Great to Nicholas II, with Special Ref- 
erence to Its Social Influence. The Position 
of the Tsar. The Holy Synod and High 
Procurator. Clergy and People. Mar. 12— 
Russian Dissent. Raskol and Bourgeoisie. 
The Social Importance of the Sects. The 
Religion of the Intelligentsia. Mar. 19— 
Anti-Religious Theory in Russia. Influence 
of Marx and Engels. Views of the Revo- 
lutionary Leaders. Anti-Religious Prop- 
aganda. Mar. 26—The Attack on Religious 
Institutions and the Practice of Religion 
1917-1944. The Government and the Patri- 
archate, Tichon and Sergius. Apr. 2—Effect 
of the War on the Religious Susceptibilities 
in Russia. The Revival of Orthodoxy. The 
Religious Question and Foreign Policy. The 
Attitude of England and the U.S.A. Angli- 
can and Roman Catholic Interests in Rus-- 
sia, Apr. 9—The Limitation of Soviet 
Patriotism As a Philosophy of Life. Soviet 
Romanticism and the Folk- Lore Movement. 


The Religious Question in Non-Russian 
Republics of the U.S.S.R. The Attitude of 
Youth. Prospects. 


Robert Pierce Casey, $.T.B., Ph.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literatare and the 
History of Religion at Brown University 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


Crackling 


In the early days of Phoenix—about 
the turn of the century—an old-timer 
was elected justice of the peace. As was 
usual—he knew no law. When cases 
were brought before him, he had a fine- 
looking binder inside of which he had 
fastened a Sears-Roebuck catalogue and 
he would get out his volume with a 
great flourish, thumb over the pages, 
put his finger on a given point and pro- 
nounce judgment. 

He did so one day when he had a 
man up for trial. Thumbing over the 
pages, he put his finger on a point and 
said, “You are fined $4.98.” The man 
got up to expostulate. 

“Sit down!” hoarsely whispered his 
lawyer, pulling at his coat tail. “You're 
just plain lucky he turned to pants 
instead of pianos.”—Wall Street Journal. 


Out in Minneapolis there lives a peey- 
ish Doberman who doesn’t like the 
family to go out and leave him alone 
in the evening. Accordingly, the fam- 
ily calls in a sitter, who is paid at the 
regular baby-sitting rates. A solution 
for the postwar employment problem, 
maybe—The New Yorker. 


A private in a Scots regiment went 
off to France at the beginning of the 
war armed with everything the country 
could give him to make him a good sol- 
dier—plus an accordion slung over his 
shoulder. 

He returned from Dunkirk in his bare 
feet and with only a pair of trousers 
and a shirt left of his fine equipment— 
but still plus the accordion slung over 
his shoulder. 

“You lost your rifle and your kit at 
Dunkirk,” sneered a sergeant, “but you 
saved your accordion.” 

“I should think so,” replied the sol- 
dier, indignantly. “I’m still paying the. 
installments on it.”—Tit-Bits. 


A bishop had been speaking with some 
feeling about the use of cosmetics by 
girls. 

“The more experience I have with lip- 
stick,” he declared warmly, “the more 
distasteful I find it..—The Watchman- 
Examiner. - 


An Irish soldier on duty in Egypt re- 
ceived a letter from his wife saying that 
because of the war she would have to dig 
the garden herself. “Bridget, please 
don’t dig the garden,” wrote Pat, “that’s 
where the guns are.” 

The letter was duly censored, and in 
a short time soldiers came and dug up 
the garden from end to end. 

Bridget, worried over the incident, 
wrote to Pat asking what she should do. 
Pai. reply was short and to the point: 
“Put in the spuds.”—Reader’s Digest. 
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